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At Christmas, perhaps 
more than at any other time, we 
realize what it means to be an 
American ... to worship as we 
please... to give our children a 
sound, normal life. And in the 
shining eyes of those children we 
see reflected a confidence that we 
will keep faith with them by pre- 
serving our Nation’s freedom 
and democratic ideals. 


The Paognnne 


To keep that faith, we must work 
and sacrifice, not only through the 
buying of bonds, but by devoting 
our energies to the task of winning 
a victorious peace. 


The 50,000 Union Pacific employees 
engaged in transportation, so vital 
to victory, join with all other fight- 
ers for freedom in striving toward 
that common goal. Whatever 
it costs, we must keep faith. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


OF THE 


STREAMLINERS 


AND THE 





CHALLENGERS 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber ~ 


i TAKES that big conveyor only 33 
seconds to get all the sugar you'll 
probably use for life — 7,000 pounds 
— from ship to shore. This is the new 
and better way to load and unload 
Sugar — time is saved, ships are 
released sooner. 

But in order to let the conveyor 
system move up and down, in and out 
— to cover the entire ship load — the 
belts had to be telescoped one over the 
other, and telescoped belts meant there 
was only room enough for 14-inch 
pulleys. An ordinary conveyor belt 
~ heavy enough to do the job would soon 
be ruined if used on pulleys that small. 





Photo Courtesy of California and F fian Sugar Rei 


Every 33 seconds — 
a lifetime sugar ration 


Some kind of belt was needed that 
would be very flexible but still strong 
enough to carry the heavy loads of 
sugar month after month. 

B. F. Goodrich had developed a 
belt made of cords, running parallel 
and held in place only by the rubber, 
not woven together as in ordinary 
belts. It had been designed to stand 
heavy falling rocks; the cords could 
spread apart under the shock and give 
the effect of more cushion: But it was 
flexible and strong enough to be used 
with’ fewer plies. This new kind of 
belt was tried on the small pulleys. It 
travelled around them easily, has 





helped make this modern loading 
method a success. : 

B. F. Goodrich engineers have 
developed scores of different types of 
conveyor belts to meet special condi- 
tions, and to give langer life and 
better service on standard installations, 
too. Don’t be satisfied that any rubber 
product you have is the best you can 
find, until you have seen whether 
B. F. Goodrich has developed an 
improvement over it. The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Industrial Products 
Division, Akron, Ohio. Ces 


B.F. Goodrich 
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This simple gyroscope, a toy top, is the 
father of the Sperry automatic pilot in our 
big bombing planes—the marvelous wi 
get our boys call “Elmer.” 


Often, on the way home after a raid, 
they turn the plane over to Elmer—for 
they know the pilot can be depended on 


to fly a course as accurately as any human. 


The gyroscope itself, however, depends 
on another ingenious device—the ball 
bearing! Without ball bearings, the 
smooth, swift, steady spin of the gyro- 
scope’s wheel would be impossible to 
maintain. 

And the automatic pilot is only one of 
several “impossible” instruments which 
gyroscopes—and ball bearings — make 
practical. The fascinating truth about them 
cannot be revealed—yet. But this much can 
be told now: very few of our tools of war 
could operate—or even be made in the 
first place—without anti-friction bearings 
which reduce friction, keep metal cool, 
postpone wear, and maintain precise lo- 
cation of parts. 


NEW DEPARTURE ball bearings, in 
ever-increasing millions, are flowing stead- 
ily into America’s fighting machines. 





is “Elmer’s” Father 


Back the Attack... with War Bonds 


THE TIME IS NOW 
Bearing application ts a 
highly specialized art. 
Wisdom dictates consult- 
ing our engineers on new 
designs while yet tn the 

formative stage. 


NOTHING ROLLS LIKE A BALL 





BALL / BEARINGS 


NEW DEPARTURE ¢ DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS « BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
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LETTERS 


A Soldier View 


Newsweek for Nov. 22 quotes Edward Ken- 
nedy, chief Associated Press correspondent in 
North Africa, as reporting that “G.I. talk cen- 
ters on girls, food, and letters from home; most 
soldiers don’t even care to learn anything about 
the places they are stationed.” 
What does Mr. Kennedy expect soldiers’ talk 
to center on? The soldiers at present have the \ 





tough job of winning a war without worrying 
about the postwar world. However, they know 
what they’re fighting for. This was proven by 
the large number of voluntary enlistments, 
They won’t soon forget this war or the coun- 
tries they’ve visited or the brave allies fighting 
beside them. 

Our men are not over there on an educa- 


- 
tional tour but are there to do | a job and are 
doing it damn well. 
Prc. Russewn W. Scorron - 
Langley Fils Va. “a 
Editor’s Note: Newsweek rarely prints an 
anonymous letter, but presents the one that > 


follows because of its amusing nature. The let- 
ter was addressed to “The Editor for Alphabet- 
ical Agencies.” 


Alphabetical Marvel 


Does not the “SODTICIOAP” constitute a 
record of some sort and entitle someone at the 
Tank-Automotive Center (Detroit) to some 
sort of medal or something? When the perm- 
tations of 26 letters taken ten at a time are 
considered, it is clear that there are enough 
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TOOL IDENTIFICATION, 
CLASSIFICATION, INVEN- 
TORY AND OBSOLES- 
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combinations to last bureaucracy a long time. 
At least it is something that there is one bu- 
reaucrat with a sense of humor. 


CircumMsPectLty ANONYMOUS 
Shangri-La 





Censorship Styles 
I read with much interest the letter you g 
printed in a recent issue from Gen. Sir Bernard 


——— 
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“Theres a Christmas rush 
on telephone wires, too 


Help keep war-crowded 


circuits clear on December 24, 


25 and 26. 


Please use Long Distance 


only if it is vital. 


War needs the wires—even 


on holidays. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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our No. 1 HEALTH PROBLEM 
















Streptococcus Viridans, 
one of the many threat- 
ening Secondary Invaders 
that can exist on mouth 
and throat surfaces. 
Others are Pneumococcus 
Type 1, Pneumococcus 
Type 3, Streptococcus 
Hemolyticus, Fried- 
lander's Bacillus, Strep- 
tococcus Pyogenes, Bacil- 
lus Influenzae, Micro- 
coccus Catarrhalis and 
Staphylococcus Aureus. 


HAT do we know of this recurrent 
infection that dogs us from child- 
hood through old age, exacting staggering 
tolls in money, health and time? Not a 
great deal . . . but more than we used to. 
Late research has led many of the fore- 
most medical men‘to concede the follow- 
ing theories about it: 


1.’ That some kind of virus, unseen, 
probably starts many colds. , 


2. That anything that lowers body re- 
sistance such as drafts, wet or cold feet, 
sudden temperature change, fatigue, en- 
courages the condition to develop. 


3. That a potentially troublesome group 
of bacteria, known as the Secondary In- 
vaders, can take advantage of a below- 

ar condition and stage a “mass inva- 
sion” of the mucous membrane to produce 
many of a cold’s complications and much 
of its misery. 

Our own research results seem to indi- 
cate that the repeated use of Listerine 
Antiseptic, by killing huge numbers of 
these secondary invaders, helps nature to 
halt many a ‘‘mass invasion” and the re- 
sultant misery of the infection. 

Significant Test Results 


Over and over again test data has con- 


OMMON COLD 


More than one great physician calls the Com- 
mon Cold our biggest health problem. It affects 
95% of our population, with children under 10 
the most frequent victims; occurs about 250 
million times a year, costs the country roughly 
300 million dollars annually; and causes more 
absenteeism in war industry than all other 
things combined. 


firmed the ability of Listerine Antiseptic 
to accomplish: bacterial reductions on 
mouth and throat surfaces ranging up to 
96.7% fifteen minutes after a gargle; up 
to 80% one hour after. 

Even more impressive is the data result. ° 
ing from clinical tests conducted over a 
period of twelve years. In these tests those 
who gargled Listerine Antiseptic twice a 
day had fewer colds and milder colds, and 
fewer sore throats, than those who did not 

argle with-Listerine Antiseptic. We*be- 
Foose this was due largely to Listerine Anti- 
septic’s ability to kill millions of germs on 
mouth and throat surfaces. 

We would be the last to suggest that 


Listerine Antiseptic is a “specific” against ~ 


cold infections. In view of its performance 
over such a long period, however, we do 
feel that it is a worthy first-aid. } 
LAMBERT PHARMACAL Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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L. Montgomery to a relative of his living over 
here and about the censoring of his mail. 

I would like to call your attention to letters 
IT received’ from three of our distinguished 
military leaders—Maj. Gen. James H. Doolit- 
tle, Lt. Gen. George S. Patton Jr., and Maj. 
Gen. Claire L. Chennault—which show the 
varying forms of censorship our military forces 
use. 

My letter from Doolittle bears no censor 
stamp; the one from Patton was censored by 
himself; and ‘the one from Chennault was cen- 
sored by one Lt. G. A. Haydon. 


_ Kennetn E. Crovucu 


f 


Bedford, Va. 

Editor’s Note: The material that follows was 
taken from a letter to NEwsweEEK from an ob- 
server who is now in England. 


Yanks and Their Money | 

The Daily Mail, starting a new series of ar. 
ticles on “Living London,” in which it covers 
facets of wartime life, took the opportunity in 
the first article of ‘the series to take a crack at 
the habit the American troops have of spend- 
ing too much money for everything. 

Headlined “Buddy, Can You Spare a Dime?” 
the article was prefaced by a note that it “is 
addressed - particularly to our very welcome 
American allies and is written in all good hu- 
mor.” But the “good humor” was not very 
apparent. 

The author, who signed: only‘ his initials, 
“R.E..” told how American soldiers-often paid 
5 shillings for a shoeshine, while a Briton would 
certainly give no more than 6-pence. Then he 
told about a barber who used to’ make 5 
pounds a week before the war and now makes 
20, because Americans pay as much as 10 shil- 
lings for a shave or a haircut. Complaining that 


- the same barber used to be glad to come to 


his home and cut his hair on Sunday morning 
for a shilling, the author says the barber would 
not consider that now, and adds: “You've sent 
the charge up for me, Buddy.” 

Here’s the peroration: 

“You’ve made it hard for me to get a hair- 
cut, Buddy. The bartender serves you first be- 
cause for that half-crown drink you give him 
a dollar. 

“Good luck to you, Pal. But before long 
some man who knows the proper price is going 
to come right up to you and say out loud: 
‘Say, brother, can you spare a dime?’ ” 

There’s not much doubt that the writer has 
some room for complaint. A great many Amer- 
icans do throw their money around pretty 
recklessly, and there is no doubt that this has 
had the effect of increasing the prices for vari- 
ous luxuries and services. A lot of G.I.’s have 
two or three hundred pounds in their pockets 
when they hit London on leave, and they want 


’ to spend it. This is especially true, I think of 


the combat crews of bombers. In contrast to 
the RAF, where most of the men look upon 
their dangerous work as just another job, and 
soberly think of such things as saving money 
for after the war, a good many Americans seem 
to have the “tomorrow we die” attitude that 
the books say was usual among fliers in the 
last. war. As a result they are quite prepared 
to toss all their money away on one good bust. 

Ordinarily, however, this tendency seems to 
cause no trouble. The Daily Mail piece repre- 
sents the first published complaint about it ! 
have seen. 
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> long GABELSCHWANZ TEUFEL—"“‘fork-tailed devil” —is what German pilots call the 
| going Lightning fighter plane. They’re referring, of course, to its twin tails, but 
loud: what they fear most is the “face” of the plane, that heavily armed nose sec- 
_— tion shown in the photograph above. Manya German—and many a Jap, too— 
‘heuies has looked into that cluster of machine guns grouped around a hard-hitting, 
pretty aerial cannon. But few have lived to tell the tale! For, when a Lightning 
his has hits, it bits hard—with a veritable hail of machine gun slugs, and a stream WAR BOND DOLLARS - 
4 hie of high-explosive cannon shell that literally blow an enemy plane apart! HELP s.r ta 
pockets __ Oldsmobile is privileged to help provide that Fire-Power—to build, with = : f i iat aca 
i Army Ordnance. co-operation, automatic aircraft cannon for Lightnings, pe aioe ay ane —s paid rel 


Airacobras, Mustangs, and other United Nations planes. by us. That’s why we must buy War 


k ; ' Bonds—and keep buying regularly. 
ob - Fl RE “POW E. R 1S OUR BUSINESS £ Don’t let down &fter a winning battle 











money S Fire-Power to Keep ’Em Firing by air and land and sea! . . . In addi- Ge two. Remember, the closer ‘a 
ns seem <S tion to aircraft cannon, Oldsmobile also builds long-range, high- ghting men get to Berlin and Tokyo, 
de that P= velocity cannon for tanks and. tank destroyers—high-explosive and the more Fire-Power they need, 

in the & " ‘SS. armor-piercing shell for both Army and Navy! 
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The MILBURN S-750 


Our wartime job today is to make fewer shoes go 
farther—by building better shoes—so that Florsheim 
wearers will get enough, our fighting men get more; 
so that men can under-spend on shoes and over-spend 
on Bonds; so that the extra pairs we don’t make and 
you don’t buy can help bring Victory one day closer. 





THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY ¢ CHICAGO © MAKERS OF FINE SHOES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
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supremely fine thal tt has 
come te be associated with 


VW latures loveliest flower... 


the Cardenia? 


DE LUXE 


Always remember that PM means in 
whiskies what the gardenia means 
in flowers ee - perfection! 


. Y. Blended Rye or Bourbon Whiskey. 86.8 Proof. 49% Graia Neutral Spirits. 























~ “How about using plastics = | 

it comes up in ’most every production conferet 
As founder of the plastics industry and as producer 
of the complete range of Lumarith and other plastics, we 
can help you very directly. We invite you to consult 
us on present and future problems in plastics. 
Celanese Celluloid Corporation, THE First NAME IN PLASTICS, 
180 Madison Avenué, New York City 16, 
a division of Celanese Corporation of America. 























The ability of Lumarith plastics to hold their ~ 
lustre is demonstrated in such products as 
fountain pens. They never get dull. 





s the color, goes clear through 
—growing richer with use in 
such applications as telephone 
hand-sets, automotive ‘steering 
wheels, handles and trim. ~ 


4, 


*Trade Marks Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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TRANSITION 





Premiéres: Dennis 
JorL CONSIDINE, 7 
pounds 5 ounces, was 
born to Mr. anp Mrs. 
Rosert CoNsIDINE in 
New York on Nov. 
23. His father is the 
International News 
Service sports writer 
and correspondent 
who has just returned 
from England. 

And AxLana Lapp, 
made her camera de- 
but (stills only) at 7 
months. She is the 
daughter of the film 





Associated Press 
Alana Ladd 


star ALAN Lapp, recently discharged from. 


the Army for medical reasons, and the 
former actress SuE CAROL. 


Yearmarks: Apmirat Ernest J. Kine, 
Commander-in-Chief of the United States 
Fleet, was 65 on Nov. 23. A year past the 
Navy retirement age, Admiral King is 
still on active duty since President Roose- 
velt reappointed him for a four-year term 
in March 1942. 

The author of “How to Win Friends 
and Influence People,” Date Carneair, 
was 55 on Nov. 24. 

Josern E. Davies, diplomat and author 
of “Mission to Moscow,” was 67 on Nov. 
29, 

Majority Leader of the Senate ALBEN 
W. Barkey celebrated his 66th birthday 
in Washington on Nov. 24 with a luncheon 
given by employes in his office. FLo Brat- 
TaN, his secretary for nineteen years, 
decorated him with a rose. 


Waiting: Berry Grate and Auice Faye 
retired from the movies in Hollywood to 
await birth of their babies. Miss Faye, 
wife of Pam Harris, bandleader, expects 
hers in April; Miss Grable and her hus- 





Betty and Alice awaited the stork 


band, the trumpet-tooting Harry JAMEs, 
look for the stork in May. 


How Dry: Mrs. Ina B. Wise Sara, 
President of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, commented that the pub- 
lic is consuming alcohol in greater quan- 


tities than ever before and that there is 
no shortage now. “There could never be 
a liquor shortage,” she sighed. The 
WCTU’s “new crusade for total absti- 
nence” opens on Dec. 5, tenth anniversary 
of repeal. 


Goal: » Lr. Cor. Tommy Hrrcucocx, 43, 
polo star and ace of the last war, left his 
post as military attaché at the American 
Embassy in London and returned to the 
United States to join an Air Force unit 
slated for overseas combat duty. 








International 
A landscape was knocked out... 


Round Two: The 
“Toy Bulldog” of the 
prize ring, Mickey 
Wa tker, former wel- 
terweight and mid- 
dleweight champion 
of the world, was hit- 
ting the canvas—with 
oils. In his Elizabeth, 
N. J., home, he has 
started painting with 
specialized interest in 
land- and seascapes. 


Inteznational 


.. - by Walker 


Divorce Data: Leonora LEFEVRE, 
daughter of the New York society matron, 
Mrs. George WaAsHINGTON KaAvANAUGH, 
won a Reno divorce on the grounds of 
three years’ separation from the French 
flier Rene Lerevre. Known as the “Lind- 
bergh of France,” Lefevre was her second 
husband; he is now serving with the Fight- 
ing French. 

James H. R. CroMWELL won an in- 
junction in Newark which temporarily re- 
strains his wife, Doris DukE CroMwELL, 
tobacco heiress, from. obtaining the Reno 
divorce she is planning (Newsweek, Nov. 
15) . Cromwell, who has already filed for a 
New Jersey limited divorce, declared her 
residence in Nevada was a fraud, for: “Can 
this girl of jaded appetite, who was bored 
by New York, find haven in a gambling 
town [Reno], especially when she doesn’t 
gamble?” He made no answer to Mrs. 
Cromwell’s Reno charges that he demand- 
ed $7,000,000 as the price of freedom. 


Oompah: Camp Stewart, Ga., bandsmen 
serenaded Mrs. Rosemary HvuGuHey, on 
her arrival. Why? She was chosen queen 








More and More 
Clerks are Saying -— 


The Globe-Wernicke 


“SAFEGUARD SYSTEM” 


Is So Fast, 
Easy, Accurate ! 


You end filing confusion with Globe- 
Wernicke easy operating filing cabi- 
nets combined with the famous Safe- 
guard system that gives you the 
utmost in filing speed, accuracy and 
simplicity. Safeguard system fits 
any standard filing cabi- 
net— unlimited ex- 
pansion provided! 4 
See them at your 4 
local Globe- 
Wernicke 
dealer or write 
us for full in- 
formation. 
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A “Dublin” shape 
Kaywoodie, $3.50. 


“I Smoke 
a Kaywoodie’ 


This Mediterranean briar brought here 
before the War, is the kind they've 
used 100 years for the finest pipes. In 
Kaywoodie, it is cured with tempering 
agents that sore it. It yields the 
greatest satisfaction. That’s why you hear 
them say “I smoke a Kaywoodie;’ all 
over the world. 

If you’ve had a pipe of apple wood, 
dogwood or maple, you know they don’t 
taste like Kaywoodie. Look for ‘“Kay- 
woodie;’ cut unobtrusively on the pipe. 


Kaywoodie Co., New York and London 
In New York, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


KAYWOODIE 
BRIAR 
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International 
The sweetheart got a G.I. serenade 


of the Army Service Forces and “sweet- 
heart of the Camp Stewart G.I.’s.” 


Registered: The 1944 edition of the New 
York Social Register came out with some 
startling juggling and scissoring of society’s 
names. JOHN FrepertcK Harges, who lent 
his apartment to Wayne Lonercan the 
night before Lonergan murdered his wife 
(NEwswEEK, Nov. 8), was listed with his 


new wife, the former Atice V. WuHitE- | 


HOUSE, but at different addresses, as they 
have been separated for months. Newly 
missing: Ensign ANTHONY A. Buss JR., 
who married the actress Jo ANN SAYERS; 
Diana Barrymore Biytue who married 
the actor BramMwe.tut Ftetcuer; Hon. 
CuHartes Winn, and Mr. anp Mrs. An- 
THONY J. Drexet 4TH. Vanderbilt blue 
bloods still banned include: Mrs. Reat- 
NALD VANDERBILT, her daughter Goria, 
now Mrs. Pat Dr Cicco, and her twin 
sister, Lapy Furness; also CorNELIUS 
VANDERBILT JR. 


Operation: The Naval Hospital in Wash- 
ington announced that Sen. Cuartes L. 
McNary, 69-year-old Republican leader 
of the Senate,-underwent a successful op- 
eration for removal of a brain tumor on 
Nov. 15. McNary was expected to leave 
the hospital this week. 


Kinship: Iris Watanase, 20, a Japa- 
nese-American, arranged to join the Wac 
in Chicago on Pearl Harbor Day. She will 
be the first Nisei to join the corps. 

Il Fascio, Italian party newspaper, called 
for the arrest of Countess CASTELBARCO, 
who is Watty Toscanint, daughter of the 
eminent conductor Arturo ToscaNINI. 
The reason: Toscanini organized a concert 
in America for the 
benefit of United 
States forces. 


Raider: Lr. Cot. 
JaMES ROOSEVELT, 
oldest son of the Pres- 
ident, chatted with 
AP war correspond- 
ent Lier Erickson 
before they both 
landed on Makin Is- M4 
land in the Gilberts J 
(see page 22). It was . 

Roosevelt’s second 
trip: he had been on 


Associated ' 
Colonel Jimmy 
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Cover—Lloyd Culuck, the Army private on the 
cover, is both an individual and a et. When 
this Signal Corps photo was taken on New Georgia 
by the light filtering through the sinister green 
jungle he had not had a chance to bathe or shave 
in twelve days of fighting and was eating B rations, 
using the top of the can for a spoon. As a symbol 
he stands for the fighting power of his country 
after two years of war. The accomplishments of 
which: he is a part are reviewed in a special pic. 
torial report starting on page 25. 





the island with Carlson’s Raiders last 
year. 


Up: The director of the Marine Corps 
Women’s Reserve, Mas. Ruto Cuenty 
STREETER, was promoted to lieutenant 
colonel. Colonel Streeter, the mother of 
four children, received her rating under a 
law enacted Nov. 9. 


Deaths: Cuartes 
Ray, 52, star of silent 
films, died in Holly- 
wood on Nov. 23, 
Ray, who was at the 
peak of his populari- 
ty during the last 
war, was famous for © 
his bashful, country- 
bumpkin roles, but 
sometimes changed 
to top hat, white tie international 
and tails. Some of his Charles Ray 
picture successes in- 

cluded “Hayfoot, Strawfoot,” “The Ol 
Swimmin’ Hole,” and “String Beans.” He 
went bankrupt in the 20s after he turned 
producer. 

The Vatican announced the death on 
Nov. 25 of Carto CarpinaL CreMONESI, 
77, former secret eleemosynar, or super 
visor of the distribution of papal charities, 
and Vatican official. 

Hermann ULLsTEIN, 68, youngest of five 
brothers who owned the Ullstein Verlag, 
large publishing concern in pre-Hitler Ger 
many, died in New York on Nov. 23. Pub 
lishers of books, magazines, and news 
papers of large circulation, the Verlag was 
valued at $20,000,000 in 1933. 
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Hear the General Electric radio programs: "The G-E All-Girl Orchestra’, Sunday 
10p.m. EWT, NBC; "The World Today” news, every weekday 6:45 p. m. EWT, CBS. 
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.. How about tt ? 


What has the General Electric Mazda lamp you 
forgot to turn off when you came up out of the 
basement got to do with helping to win the war? 


Obviously, not very much. 


But multiply this lamp by the millions of other 
lamps which people forget to turn off in attics, in 


closets, in unoccupied rooms—every day—and | 


you get some idea of the part the conservation 
of electricity can play in saving urgently needed 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
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fuel, manpower and transportation facilities. 


Nobody expects you to sit around in the dark 
or overwork your eyes under insufficient light. 
You can have all the light you need—when you 
need it—where you need it. 


Won’t you show your appreciation of this 
abundance of essential light, in the face of so 
many necessary wartime scarcities, by remem- 
bering not to waste it? 







BUY BONDS FOR VICTORY 





The Blakes were worried ... 

Would their insurance cover everything . . . the doctor 
bills, the repair bills for the two cars... would it take care 
of a possible damage suit? 

Suddenly they heard a horse’s whinny just outside the 
window. : 

“A horse on the roof?” exclaimed Mrs. Blake. And sure 
enough! When they looked outside, there was Mr. Friendly, 
the American Mutual man, seated on a white charger. 

“Saves gas,” he said, “and gets me where I want to go, 
fast! 

“Now folks,” he continued, “first off, I want to tell you 
there’s nothing to worry about. American Mutual is taking 


“_..and there was Mr. Friendly 


seated on a white charger!” 
ms 


GN 





care of everything. I’ve flown down to the hospital and the 
old man is doing fine. The cars will be like new in no time 
. .and we've got the finest lawyer in town on the case.” 

The Blakes smiled, Mr. Friendly smiled, and, dog-gone 
it, if the horse didn’t smile too. 

“Insurance,” said Mr. Friendly, “is about the best inven- 
tion man ever thought up. It’s a helping hand in trouble .., 
protection for your family . . . it’s...” 

“It’s horse-sense!” said the horse. 

Prompt, cheerful service! That's the thing to remember 
about American Mutual when you consider any type of 
insurance. Write today for your free copy of WATCH, the 
magazine that helps make your home safer. 





COPR, 1943, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 





A new plan that takes the mystery out of insurance! It’s the All American Plan, 
American Mutual's quicker, easier method for evaluating your insurance. You do 
it yourself and see for yourself just how well you are protected. Remember . . . when 
you insure with American Mutual you choose the same company that is protecting 
more than two million families today. Remember, too, you have the opportunity to 
save 20%—one fifth!—on premiums. Send for your All American Plan today. No 
obligation. Just write Dept. A-24, American Mutual Liability Insurance Company, 


142 Berkeley Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts. 


Your helping hand 
when trouble comes 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 





Capital Straws 


Informed Washington circles predict 
that Lt. Gen. Alexander A. Vandegrift 
will be appointed Commanding General 
of the Marine Corps, replacing Lt. Gen. 
Thomas Holcomb, who was 64 last August 
... Expect Admiral King to delegate most 
of his administrative duties in order to con- 


centrate more on actual operations and his . 


work with the Combined and Joint Chiefs 
of Staff .. . With his new European com- 
mand imminent, Administration and Con- 
gressional circles are giving serious thought 
toa higher rank than general for Chief 
of Staff Marshall . . . Washington officials 
don’t encourage the speculation that Rus- 
sia will grant bases to the U.S. and Brit- 


ain for bombing Germany; they point to. 


the supply difficulties. 


Big Three’ Agenda , 

As pointed out here before, the agenda 
of a Roosevelt-Churchill-Stalin meeting in- 
cludes the questions of military strategy 
and Germany’s future. Although it can be 
assumed that Anglo-American military 
leaders have already set the date for a 
second front, apparently early spring, the 
Russians still would like it started this 
winter, Other questions include which parts 
of the Reich will be occupied by Russian 
and by Anglo-U.S. forces and how long 
they will police the Reich. As to final peace 
terms, the U.S. and Russia have favored 
waiting until after victory, while the Brit- 
ish have felt the German people should be 
told what is in store for them. Upshot: 
Tri-power warning that the only alterna- 
tive to overthrow of Hitler and uncon- 
ditional surrender is total defeat. 


Hull’s Own Story 


A close intimate describes the inside 
story of Secretary Hull’s outstanding suc- 
cess in Moscow. He went to the conference 
in the dark as to the reception he would 
receive, Beforehand, the Secretary had de- 
cided complete candor was the only feasible 
approach. He laid all the American cards 
—both military and political—on the table 
face up. He told both Molotoff and Stalin 
that the hopes of all occupied Europe rose 
or fell in accordance with the. whispers 
about a separate Russo-German peace. 
Beyond that, the whole non-Axis world 
awaited Russia’s decisions, believing they 


would decide mankind’s fate for genera- 
tions. The U.S., he added, wanted to 
march, shoulder to shoulder, with Russia 
to victory and beyond. And Stalin and 
Molotoff took him at his word. Now Hull 
is convinced the conference turned the 
“Big Four” into a lane whose path may be 
rocky and uneven but leads to a long 
peace. 


Nelson’s Plans 


Rumors to the contrary, don’t expect 
Donald Nelson to quit for some time yet. 
The WPB chief recently confided to his 
top executives that he would leave only if 
the agency was relegated to a secondary 
position. It’s true he was unhappy over 
Baruch’s appointment, wanting to handle 
the entire reconversion job himself. But 
he has had some talks with Baruch, and 
the two found their ideas surprisingly sim- 
ilar. Furthermore, Nelson is under heavy 
pressure from business leaders to continue 
as head of the WPB during the reconver- 
sion period. If Baruch will handle only 
policy matters, as he plans, and the WPB 
is assigned the major reconversion job, 
Nelson will stick it out. 


Political Straws 


Though some bills will call for more, the 
House _ will probably settle on $500 as 
mustering-out pay for servicemen .. . The 
same day the Navy announced it would be 
able to turn back $5,000,000,000 to the 
Treasury, it asked authorization of $5,000.- 
000,000 for construction of additional 
auxiliary craft and landing barges .. . The 
House committee investigating the FCC, 
formerly headed by Representative Cox, 
is asking an additional $80,000 to continue 
the probe . . . Republican Congressional 
backers of General MacArthur insist he 
can be nominated for President without 
his personal approval. 


Nazi Propaganda Ruse 


The Nazis have come up with a new 
propaganda trick to convince the world 
and their own war prisoners that Germany 
is a land of plenty and isn’t suffering from 
the Allied blockade. A shipment of Christ- 
mas gifts for 100,000 German war prison- 
ers recently arrived in the U.S. Among 
them were 200,000 de luxe editions of 
German classics printed on the highest 
quality paper—better than any on the 
German market for several years. In addi- 
tion, there were 14,000 cases of individual 
parcels, the majority of which contained 
tobacco—an almost unobtainable item in 
the Reich today. Needless to say, Ameri- 
can officials aren’t impressed, But it may 


help convince the prisoners that things 
aren’t as bad at home as U.S. press and 
radio reports indicate. ; 


National Notes 


The Truman committee transportation 
report, now being drafted, will emphasize 
that the inadequacy of repair parts threat- 
ens a breakdown in the trucking industry 
. .. One reason why Hull’s interview with 
Stalin lasted so long was because they 
spent so much time comparing the re- 
spective methods of growing corn in the 
Caucasus and in the Tennessee mountain 
country ... Ina generally unnoticed move, 
practically all the functions of the 3,000- 
odd county agricultural war boards (prime 
government liaison agents with the farm- 
er) have been taken away and divided 
among other farm agencies. 





Trends Abroad 


A further temporary slowing of the 
Russian offensive shouldn’t be surprising; 
Red Army leaders, who are now talking of 
being in Berlin by summer, may need time 
to reorganize for the winter drive . . . The 
French Liberation Committee virtually 
had to override de Gaulle to obtain any 
concessions for the Lebanese . . . Inciden- 
tally, the Allied agreement with Darlan, 
obsolescent if not obsolete, is gradually 
being replaced by new understandings 
with the Liberation committee . . . Prince 
Otto von Bismarck’s assignment to Stock- 
holm is believed to be purely an effort to 
improve Swedish-German relations and not 
connected with any peace feelers. 


De Gaulle Reaction 


Authoritative diplomatic circles are now 
suggesting that de Gaulle may be unhap- 
pily surprised at some of the reaction to 
his recent moves. The latest reports from 
within France say 95% of the population 
still esteems de Gaulle as a symbol of re- 
sistance but his political tactics are sowing 
suspicion that his aim is postwar dictator- 
ship of France. And his high-handedness 
in Lebanon is believed to be increasing 
that feeling. Relations with the U.S. were 
further strained when the de Gaulle-con- 
trolled Syria radio blandly denied that the 
U.S. had protested over the Lebanon situ- 
ation, although Hull had purposely publi- 
cized his protest. 


Russia’s Radio War 


Experts say Russia is conducting the 
most efficient radio “war of nerves” against 
the Nazis, beaming some 25 broadcasts a 
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day to Germany. The Free Germany Com- 
mittee is still active but has dropped its 
negotiated-peace line and is citing Italy as 
proof that nations overthrowing their 
Fascist overlords are courting neither de- 
struction nor exclusion from a postwar 
democratic order. Moscow’s own German- 
language broadcasts emphasize that a 
German defeat is inevitable but do not 
stress Russia’s immense contribution to 
that defeat, hoping thereby to moderate 
anti-Russian feeling and undercut Goeb- 
bels’s “Bolshevik menace” propaganda. 
Hitler and his hierarchy are the main tar- 
gets for attack. A typical quote: “You 
lose your husbands, sons, dwellings, and 
livelihood, and this man . . . talks about 
his nerves. There are, God knows, different 
things at stake now than Hitler’s nerves.” 


Canadian Notes 


Creditable sources insist that General 
MacNaughton, Canadian Commander-in- 
Chief, will retire soon because of “ill 
health” and because his overseas forces 
have been split up; Lt. Gen. H. D. G. 
Crerar would be his successor . . . Canada, 
too, is losing a good many of the dollar-a- 
year industrialists drafted into government 
service; they’re going back to their busi- 
nesses to prepare for postwar . . . Some 
British Columbia educators are urging that 
the Russian and Chinese languages be 
placed on a par with French and German 
in colleges; they claim the Asiatic countries 
will be the most important commercially 
to Western Canada after the war. 


Italian Guerrillas 


Despite the fancy publicity, emanating 
primarily from Switzerland, there’s no 
real evidence yet that the Italian guer- 
rillas operating behind German lines have 
accomplished much in the way of sabo- 
tage. The story may be different, how- 
ever, when the Allies are able to provide 
them with the arms for which they have 
appealed. As German repression tightens, 
their numbers will grow and the Com- 
munists among them, who are good or- 
ganizers, should assure cohesion. Military 
leadership will come from British and 
American officers who were released from 
prison camps when Badoglio proclaimed 
the armistice. Many such officers, unable 
to make their way to the Allied lines or 
escape to Switzerland, have joined the 
guerrillas. 


Foreign Notes 


Enough plants have been wrecked by 
Allied bombing to give Germany an un- 
employment problem again, and most of 
the idle factory workers are imported for- 
eigners who can’t be impressed into the 
army ... Mexico is particularly proud that 
Joaquin Gallo, head of the Tacubaya Ob- 
servatory, will take a party to Peru early 
next year to observe the solar eclipse; it 
will be the first Mexican scientific expedi- 
tion to leave the country . . . Russia is 
considering sending a scientific and medi- 


cal liaison staff to London soon to confer 
with British authorities on Europe’s post- 
war health problems . . . Cairo now has a 
serious housing shortage, with apartments 
that once rented for from $30 to $40 bring- 
ing $200 to $300 a month. 





Future War Loans 


It present Treasury plans hold, there 
will be no more public financing after the 
Fourth War Loan in January until June, 
when a Fifth Loan can be expected. Secre- 
tary Morgenthau believes the govern- 
ment’s present $16,000,000,000 cash 
balance ample and hopes to go into Octo- 
ber 1944, when the Sixth Loan is to be 
launched, with a balance of at least $10,- 
000,000,000. His theory is that by then the 
European war will be over or that, in any 
case, the nation will be moving toward a 
peacetime economy. And he wants to have 
enough cash available to meet possible 
wholesale bond redemptions and to cover 
any unfavorable money-market conditions 
which would make Federal borrowing dif- 
ficult. 


Social Security Tax 


The Administration, with no chance of 
getting a tax bill that will bring in more 
than $2,500,000,000 in new taxes, also has 
little chance of getting increased social- 
security taxes. An automatic doubling of 
the present 1% is called for at the end of 
the year, but an amendment to freeze the 
rate for the third straight year has already 
been offered by Senator Vandenberg and 
will probably be included in the final tax 
bill. Backers of the freeze point out that 
social-security reserves remain well above 
minimum requirements; Administration ar- 
guments for the increase as an anti-infla- 
tion move and the support of labor (which 
looks to higher benefits) aren’t expected 
to sway the freeze sentiment. 


Textile Research Combine 


Keep an eye on the efforts of important 
textile manufacturers to pool research fa- 
cilities and eliminate wasteful duplication 
in preparation for peace. The move is be- 
ing made as a hedge against leaner days 
when individual research funds may not 
be as readily available as at present. The 
manufacturers believe that by pooling in- 
formation progressive research activities 
can be materially extended. Present plans 
call for founding a central institution to 
carry on fundamental research into such 
currently unusual-sounding subjects as the 
application of aerodynamic, electronic, and 
supersonic principles to textile’ manufac- 
ture. 


Business Footnotes 


The Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Co. -has turned over its postwar planning 
to men under $5 on the theory that their 
plans will be more daring and imaginative 
and that the ‘younger men will have to 


execute them anyway ... To meet com. 
petition of rayon in tire casings, cotton 
mills have developed a specially twisted 
cord which they claim is superior . . 

Postwar tobacco planting may skyrocket 
if restrictions are lifted; this year’s crop 
is below consumption, and with reopen. 
ing of foreign markets after peace, the 
supply will fall far short of the demand. 


Movie Lines Abroad 


A young Greek, who, disguised as a 
Nazi war photographer, took movies of 
Athens under German occupation, is en 
route to the U.S. with his film; those who 
saw it at a private showing in Cairo were 
deeply impressed . . . Mexico City news. 
papers recently created a furor with 
screaming headlines “Hitler Murdered!” 
bolstered by stories datelined from neutral 
capitals; it was all a plug for the Universal 
movie, “The Strange Death of Adolf Hit. 
ler” . . . The OWI film “Swedes in Amer. 
ca,” starring Ingrid Bergman, is_ being 
favorably received in Stockholm, but 
critics have noted that Miss Bergman’s 
Swedish has “a slight American accent” 
... The tip in Mexican film circles is that 
Joseph Schenck, Twentieth Century-Fox 
executive, is ready to invest in the local 
movie industry. 





Record Settlement? 


Despite the gloomy statements of the 
record companies, don’t be surprised if the 
fight between James C. Petrillo’s American 
Federation of Musicians and the RCA- 
Victor and Columbia record companies 
ends soon. The WLB is not expected to 
act on recommendations of its New York 
panel, which held hearings on the case, 
before February. But the two record com- 
panies (Decca already has signed with the 
AFM) are preparing for a settlement. In 
view of the shellac shortage, they have 
been satisfied to clear their shelves of slow- 
moving stock, but now the contracts of 
their leading artists are coming up for re 
newal and they are anxious to get out new 
discs. Victor already has opened a new 
New York publicity office, anticipating 
early resumption of full-scale record pro 
duction. 


Entertainment Lines 


Close U.S.-Russian postwar collabora- 
tion in the entertainment field is expected, 
too, with the countries exchanging orches 
tras, ballets, and other talent groups 3 
well as movies . . . Several film companies 
are rushing West Coast showings of new 
pictures to make them eligible for this 
year’s Motion Picture Academy Awards; 
among them are RKO’s “Tender Com- 
rade,” Twentieth Century-Fox’s “Song of 
Bernadette,” and M-G-M’s “Madame 
Curie” . . . The sponsor of Frank Sinatra's 
new radio show is conducting a survey 
among the swooner’s fans to determime 
whether they prefer their hero kidded of 
treated with respect. 
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ne Air men are created equal” 


e who ree | HAT’S right—with two hands. But they 
_ | don’t stay equal long. 


ered” Some use their two hands and nothing else. 
eutral They produce and get a few dollars a day. 


f Hit. Some others use their two hands with tools— 
being but inefficient, obsolete tools. They produce a 
little more, get a little more—but the cost of what 
ecent” _ they turn out is too high to earn them any ad- 
vancement. 


Still others use their two hands efficiently, with 
new, modern, powerful machine tools. They add 
to the world’s wealth, they deserve and get more, 
if the their jobs are more secure. 


RCA- It is management’s obligation to let its work- 
ted to men be in that last fortunate group—to produce 
” York more for the war now . . . to produce more for 
\ om the world and themselves later. And wise man- 
agement is planning mow the modern machine 
tools it will need, to keep its costs competitive 
and its workmen secure. 
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The manpower outlook is growing brighter. War Manpower 
Commission experts, who said privately as late as two months 
ago that the situation would grow so tight in 1944 that a labor 
draft law would be inevitable, are now changing their minds. 
New information indicates that while labor won’t be plentiful, 
the last June estimates that 3,900,000 new workers would be 
needed in 1944 can now be scaled down sharply. 


Optimism stems from three changing factors: (1) more realistic 
production goals in place of the extra high “incentive goals” of 
the past, (2) increasing cutbacks in war production, and ($8) 
better utilization of existing labor. It contemplates extension of 
the West Coast technique of controlled hiring, which WMC of- 
- ficials feel has been very successful. 


Civilian supply probably won’t be helped greatly by the chang- 
ing situation, at least until after Germany falls. Labor still will 
not be available for frills. But the WMC expects to see an in- 
crease in the tendency of new workers—principally women—to 
seek work in the more permanent industries despite higher war 
industry pay. 


The WPB doesn’t know where it will wind up in the reconver- 
sion picture since Bernard Baruch took sharp exception to news 
stories which indicated he wanted Donald Nelson to take over 
industrial demobilization. Actually, Baruch and Nelson aren’t far 
apart in their views (see Periscope), but Nelson wants the assur- 
ance that decisions he may make on reconversion won’t be over- 
ruled by any other government agency. He doesn’t want to see 
the WPB in the same fix as the War Labor Board. F.D.R. prob- 
ably will have to work it out in the end. 


A pattern for reconversion is nevertheless beginning to show 
through WPB actions. As materials become more plentiful, re- 
strictions are gradually being relaxed. This is the first step in un- 
coiling the war-production spring. Evidences are the revision of 
L, M, and P orders to eliminate the requirement that substitute 
materials be used. For instance, brass is again being used for 
cartridge cases instead of steel, the substitute material. 


Steel for iceboxes is an example of the technique which prob- 
ably will be utilized as war production tapers off and the manu- 
facture of civilian goods increases: In stepping up the amount of 
metal available for refrigerators, the WPB heard requests from 
manufacturers for increased quotas, studied and whittled the re- 
quests in relation to local manpower and production situations, 
then allocated the materials. 


Reconversion under this pattern would keep Washington in strict 
control of American industry for a long time to come. Virtually 
all increases in civilian-goods production in the period between 
the end of the European war and victory in the Pacific certainly 
will be regulated in some such manner, if not by the WPB, then 
by some other agency to be designated by Baruch. That over-all 
control of production through material allocations can also be 
expected for some time after the war ends is the prevailing 
view here. 


Beginnings of demobilization haven’t attracted much atten- 
tion because the emphasis still is on war production. Soon, how- 
ever, policy decisions must be made on which plants to demobi- 
lize first when it isn’t possible to do a partial job of reconverting 


each plant in an industry. Another knotty question is what to do 
about an industry which finds itself with many more parts sup. 
pliers than it had before the war. It seems probable that industry 
advisory committees will be consulted with increasing frequency 
as these problems are approached. 


Donald Nelson doesn’t volunteer an opinion on when the war 
will end, but since he returned from abroad his friends have been 
pressing him for his ideas. His best guess is that the German 
phase will end by June 1944. 


Meat ration-point values are due to be reduced again before 
long, because of the flood of livestock reaching the market. Since 
slaughter-quota restrictions have been lifted by the War Food 
Administration (see page 82), the rationing system is undergoing 
great strain because of the large amount of meat on the market. 
We'll pay for the present glut when meat becomes scarce next 
spring and point values go up again. 


P. ork came very close to being de-rationed entirely a couple of 
weeks ago without point-conscious housewives being aware of it. 
When pork slaughter quotas were lifted without notice by the 
WEA, OPA rationing officials were so angry that they determined 
to lift all restrictions on pork. Only the intervention of the Army 
with arguments that it wouldn’t be able to get enough meat for 
the soldiers caused them to change their minds and cut point 
values by only two points. 


Chester Bowles worries over the effect of repeated Congres 
sional investigations on the new group of businessmen he has 
brought in to replace the professors in OPA. Most of these men 
left high-paying jobs (average, about $20,000 annually) with 
considerable prestige, and they are inclined to think they’re not 
being paid to take Congressional heat. 


Price control is now the most important of his jobs, Bowles be- 
lieves. The rationing job has now been pretty well licked—con- 
plaints are falling off—but the OPA still faces its big test in 
staving off inflation. Its success as an agency will be measured by 
its success in this field, Bowles believes. 


fel ow long will rationing be necessary after the war? Responsible 
officials here shy away from guessing because of the many in- 
ponderables. In general, however, they expect articles which are 
rationed because of transportation pinches, such as sugar, to be 
the first to come off the list and such staple food items as meat 
and canned goods among the last. 


F, antastic forecasts of postwar aviation progress are beginning 
to worry a lot of responsible aviation men both in government 
and in the industry. They are afraid that the public is being over- 
sold and that the result will be a letdown which might shake 
confidence in the industry. me is 


Plane-in-every-garage talk and the growing public belief that 
helicopters will fill the sky as soon as the war ends draw the fire 
of these realistic conservatives. The sober fact is that the private 
plane probably will continue in the class of the yacht and cost 
too much to interest the man who drives a medium priced cat. 
And the helicopter probably will take years to develop. 


Air lines undoubtedly will expand greatly in the postwar period. 
But it is generally felt that they'll take little freight away from 
the railroads because of the higher costs involved for the fore- 
seeable future. 
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New Magic from the ‘Mysterious Electron 


Through X-ray, the unfathomable electron. has 
saved millions of lives. Through radio, it has ex- 
tended man’s hearing to every corner of the world. 
Through television, it permits him to see beyond 
all previous limits of sight. 


And now Fairchild’s Duramold engineers have 
harnessed the electron to a new and urgent task— 
the manufacture of aircraft components. 


The usual plywood techniques for joining thin 


layers of wood could not be applied in making © 


highly stressed, thick sections. New methods were 
needed—in a hurry. 

Duramold engineers found the solution in elec- 
tronic energy, employing radio high frequency with 


apparatus similar to that used by radio stations in 
sending out short wave broadcasts. 


Heat generation by radio frequency, coupled with 
special adhesives, now turns out better, stronger 
aircraft parts. And the production cycle has been 
clipped from hours to minutes. The use of elec- 
tronics is becoming a new and important technique 
in Duramold’s process for assembling molded 
wood structures. 


Thanks to the ingenuity of Fairchild engineers, 
with their flair for getting the “touch of tomorrow 
in the planes of today,”’ a new technique has been 
successfully applied toward the common goal of 
turning out stronger planes—and doing it faster. 


BUY U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


az= FAIRCHILD ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 


Ranger Aircraft Engines Division, Farmingdale, LL. ° 


Fairchild Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md... 


e Burlington, N. C, ° Duramold Division, New York, N. ¥. 





























Tool life is increased and 
rejections are fewer when 
mecd moaduing Gon gute: 
erly cooled. 


Protection in the tropics 
against the ravages of 
humid and ver- 


* GHRYS 


From tiny, fractional horse- 
* power to big 75 horsepower 
units, Chrysler Airtemp Ra- 
», dial Compressors are per- 
forming a major war job on 
@norer commacsses both the production and 

battle fronts. 

The science of air control is built 
around the compressor. Chrysler Air- 
temp’s exclusive Variable Capacity Radial 
Compressor provides a new efficiency and 
accuracy in indoor climate regulation. 
The radial cylinders cut in or out auto- 
matically, one at a time, to meet varying 
load requirements. This flexibility elim- 
inates the peaks and valleys resulting 
from abrupt starting and stopping of 
ordinary compressors . . . holds tempera- 
ture and humidity at a constant level. 
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BACK THE ATTACK—BUY WAR BONDS 





Cool, clean alr the 7 
aerial 
quale culiinapencin antl 


Years spent in building delicate mecha- 
nisms, have developed high-precision, 
versatile skills at Airtemp, now devoted 
to war production. Backed by Chrysler 
Corporation research and engineering, 
when peace comes, these skills will again 
create heating, cooling and refrigeration 
units for homes and commercial use that 
will set new, high standards of efficiency 


and performance. 


The lessons learned during peace in 
free competitive enterprise—freedom of 
the individual to produce and compete— 
today bring strength to a nation at war. 
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Peak welding efficiency is 
made eee cooling of 
welding tips with water 
or brine held at the right 

F Spot Welder 
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~ RAF’s Fiery 


Battle of Berlin 


Tops Assaults on Three Fronts 


Gilbert Conquest and Red Drive 
Also Hasten the United Nations 
on Hard-Fought Road to Victory 


The Three Wise Men had followed the 
star of destiny to the meeting place. As 
they sat down each told of his own pe- 
euliar contribution. The short, bushy- 
haired man with the face of a tiger in 
repose related how the legions bearing the 
hammer and sickle emblem were pursuing 
the horde that fought under the emblem 
of the crooked cross through a hard, snow- 
covered land. The broad-faced, broad- 
shouldered man with the impudently tilted 
cigarette holder told a tale of savage vic- 
tory in the nearly empty reaches of a 
great ocean. The third man, the one with 
the cigar, did not need to speak. Over a 
map of the world’s fourth largest city he 
simply drew two lines, crossing it out. 


The foregoing scene is, of course, strictly 
fictional. But in any meeting between Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill, 
and Premier Stalin it might just about ap- 
proximate the truth. The basis for the de- 
cisions by the three leaders on both war 
and peace must rest on what is happening 
on the various fronts. And on the three 
greatest fronts last week the story was one 
of unbroken—although hard-won—suc- 
cesses for the Allies. 

In Russia the great German retreat 
showed no signs of halting and the Red 
Armies continued to apply the sort of mur- 
derous pressure that may in the end render 
the skill of the Nazi withdrawals useless. In 
the Pacific another step on the long road 
to the defeat of Japan was taken with the 
conquest of the Gilberts. But it was in the 
skies over Europe that the prospect of in- 
evitable doom was most clearly outlined 
to the enemy. The winter offensive of the 
American and British bomber commands 
under Lt. Gen. Ira C. Eaker and Air Mar- 
shal Sir Arthur T. Harris had begun. 

The Battle of Berlin was the focus of 
this offensive. The decisive phase began 


with the 2,300-ton raid on Nov. 2&2, 
continued all week, and showed no signs 
of a letup in the future. Berlin at once ad- 
vanced to the top of the list as the world’s 
most heavily bombed city when the total 
weight of bombs dropped passed 14,000 
tons. The RAF promised the job would 
be finished even if 50,000 tons had to be 
dropped. And as reports trickled out of 
Germany itself and from neutral coun- 
tries, what emerged was a picture of the 
death of a city. 


Berlin: The most terrible week in the 
history of any city began on Monday at 
about 8 o’clock. Thick clouds hung above 
the doomed capital; not a light showed on 
the blacked-out streets and buildings. Then 
the long wail of sirens sounded, and Ber- 
liners, who may have sensed that they were 
about to reap the whirlwind for what the 
Luftwaffe had done to so many other cities, 
trooped obediently into the shelters. 





Down came the colored flares and the 
first bombs, which burst with a dazzling, 
lasting light marking out the pattern of 
destruction for the main body of planes 
that followed. Searchlights switched on 
and began fruitlessly to probe the murk 
above. There was nothing there—except 
the roar of many engines as the giant 
Lancasters swung in for their bombing run. 

What happened next was as nearly inde- 
scribable as human experience can be 
Travelers who arrived in Stockholm during 
the next few days were still seared and 
shaken by the ordeal. The 2- and 4-ton 
blockbusters fell in a constant stream; 
with them came a deluge of fire bombs of 
all varieties. Streets, buildings, and air- 
raid shelters buckled under the stress of 
the high explosives and the even worse suc- 
tion blasts that followed as the air rushed 
back into the vacuums caused by the ex- 
plosions. And while the earth still heaved, 
the incendiaries spread their showers of 
blazing phosphorus and oil. With a roar 
conflagrations began to sweep across en- 
tire areas. 

The fire was the worst thing. The same 
frightful phenomenon noted during the 
destruction of Hamburg occurred in Ber-. 
lin. The huge blazes so exhausted the air 
that something like a cyclonic wind was 
created. These sudden gales swept across 
the city, spreading the flames and with 
them a cloud of ashes and soot. The tem- 
perature rose to unbearable heights and as 








Harris and Eaker opened their 





winter offensive full throttle 
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at Hamburg many of the air-raid shelters 
probably became human incinerators. 
Even the coming of dawn did not les- 
sen the horror much. A smoke pall hung 
over the capital and one neutral observer 
could only think that this was indeed the 
twilight of the Gods. The number of dead 
and wounded ran into the thousands. 
4 


rr 


From one end of the city to the other 
monuments in which so much of German 
history was embodied lay in ruins. Unter 
den Linden was a shambles down its en- 
tire length. The fine embassies around the 
Wilhelmstrasse were gutted. Government 
buildings, where the most highly cen- 
tralized governmental organization in the 





LARDNER GOES TO THE WARS 





Win THE Firta Army IN ITALY 
—Big Dick Tregaskis, able and ener- 
getic correspondent of International 
News Service, was put out of action 
here this week by shell slivers which 
penetrated his tin hat. 

Back on the beaches of Salerno some 
weeks ago Jack Belden of Time, Life, 
Fortune, and The Architectural Forum, 
the gifted author and red-dog player 
who is known in the trade as Shanghai 
Jack, had his leg broken by German 
rifle fire. Between times two British re- 
porters and an Australian, probing a 
town where no Germans should have 
been, were killed by enemy tank fire. 

These events all happening here in 
this campaign have made other corre- 
spondents a little self-conscious. I don’t 
mean at all that they are getting 
“windy” as the British say, but I do 
notice lately that when some grave out- 
sider, soldier, or civilian brings up the 
theme: “You fellows run quite a lot of 
chances, or do you?” the boys consider 
the matter equally gravely and begin to 
argue the chances and percentages. 


This is directly contrary to the 
newspaper tradition that I know. News- 
papermen—outside of a few hypo- 
chondriacs and professional scarehead 
lecturers who may emphasize peril for 
sales reasons in the old Floyd Gibbons 
manner—are inclined to kid about 
such occupational hazards as may come 
along, especially if they are hazards 
with a sort of bogus glamor attached 
to them, like gunfire. They kid the 
subject or duck it entirely. Cirrhosis of 
the liver, which Mr. Stanley Walker 
once described as an occupational dis- 
ease in the newspaper busitiess, is a 
much more decent topic of conversa- 
tion. 

I am talking about them now be- 
cause I suddenly find them a subject of 
general interest here on a frozen front 
and therefore newsworthy. G.I. sol- 
diers who get killed and wounded in 
droves without fanfare, private cere- 
monies, or tables of batting averages 
are beginning to ask reporters about 
their dangers and hardships instead of 





Occupational Risks of a War Correspondent 


by JOHN LARDNER 


dwelling on their own. It’s often true, 
of course, that the enlisted man in the 
Army has 20 to 500 per cent more 
curiosity about a correspondent than 
the correspondent has about him. 

“Well, so you guys lead a pretty 
dangerous life, do you?” a soldier will 
ask, thinking that maybe we really do. 
It seems to me this question is so far 
beside the point as to be out of sight 
entirely—in addition to which it con- 
cerns only front-line or bombing-mis- 
sion journalism which is a small frac- . 
tion of the business of covering the war. 
However, since the point had arisen, I 
polled two elder statesmen, two hoary 
deans of the trade, on what they 
thought of this red-hot topic. 


William Stoneman of The Chi- 
cago Daily News was wounded in per- 
son in Tunisia, though he roared fierce 
oaths from his hospital bed when they 
tried to catch him offguard with a 
Purple Heart. “I will tell you,” Mr. 
Stoneman replied to the poller as he 
leafed thoughtfully through his collec- 
tion of early Italian pistols and Renais- 
sance bed socks. “There are certain 
stories worth risking something to get 
and certain stories which are not worth 
a damn. The difficulty is knowing 
which is which.” 

When your correspondent moved on 
to H. R. Knickerbocker of The Chicago 
Sun, who has been showered with dirt 
by bursting shells almost continuously 
since the campaign began, he found this 
operative engaged in blocking out a 
lecture tour. 

“Your question is one to which I have 
given some thought,” said Mr. Knick- 
erbocker, “and if you will arrange to 
catch my act in Boston or Toledo two 
years from now, you will get the an- 
swer. 

The simple truth is that the reporters 
I have known who were hurt—Tregas- 
kis, Stoneman, and Belden—were good 
newspapermen working hard at a job 
they enjoyed doing. The same is true of 
most reporters I knew who have been 
killed. There are many worse ways to 
die. ; 








world had been concentrated, were empty 
shells. And the homes of thousands upon 
thousands of the little people of Berlin 
existed no more. A traveler attempting to 
reach Tempelhof airdrome passed an ele- 
phant and a giraffe on the street. They 
had escaped from the Zoo. A few days 
later a Swedish corrrespondent reported 
having eaten zebra meat. 

The scale of the first attack and the 
others that followed were such that it was 
practically impossible to restore civilian 
life. Yet somehow there seemed to be no 
crack in the discipline that had been in- 
stilled in the people. They stood and took 
it because there was nothing else they 
could do—except wait for dark to fall 
again in the city of the dreadful night. 


-Offensive: The blows of the RAF on 
Berlin were part of one of the greatest 
air offensives of the war against Germany. 
In addition to three great raids on the 
German capital, the RAF blasted Frank- 
furt and in an attack concurrent with one 
on Berlin struck the huge industries of 
Stuttgart. Against Bremen, the United 
States Eighth Air Force hurled the 
mightiest force of daylight bombers ever 
sent out from Britain to blast the great 
port in what the Germans called a “terror 
attack.” 

The winter offensive, prefude to invasion, 
was on. The huge air armadas sent out by 
the Allies were full assurance that the 
forces it would require were ready. But 
though they had the bombers and could 
send out nearly a thousand against a single 
night target and half as many in a day- 
light raid, the bomber commands of the 
RAF and the Eighth were gambling for 
huge stakes against huge obstacles. That 
they could go on with the offensive in the 
face of winter weather and desperate Ger- 
man resistance was due to better planning 
and better navigation than ever before. 

One great advance was in meteorology. 
The RAF’s “met men,” who can make or 
break a raiding formation when they map 
the sky for its pilots, have now acquired 
the skill that permitted the RAF to stage 
a raid on Berlin despite weather that 
could have spelled death for the bombers. 
On the second night of attack, a storm 
was headed eastward toward England. 
Measuring its speed with hairline accuracy, 
the weather men sent the bombers off be- 
fore the storm closed their fields and cal- 
culated that by their return it would have 
passed over. As a. result, the big planes 
took off and landed safely, and during the 
flight were covered by their best ally—the 
weather. 

From the Dutch coast to Berlin a great 
cloud belt reached up from the ground to 
a height of 15,000 feet. While the bombers 
flew above the clouds, Luftwaffe fighters 
were grounded on airfields strung along 
the route. They could not penetrate the 
fog blanket to intercept the raiders, and 
anti-aircraft batteries, their searchlights 
useless, could only fire wildly against the 
advancing formations. _ 

The other great forward step has bees 
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in navigation. Since clouds closed in over 
northern Europe in the last few months, 
the British have perfected their technique 
of bad-weather bombing, which differs from 
the German methods of bombing Engiand 
in 1940-41. Then, during the Battle of 
Britain, the Luftwaffe relied on intersect- 
ing radio beams directed from Norway and 
France. Guided by the beams to their 
junction over the target, the German 
bombers struck accurately and successful- 
ly until the British devised counter-tactics 
to mislead them. From radio stations in 
England they bent the beams and once led 
the Nazi raiders west to bomb Dublin. 

In its present winter offensive the RAF 
uses radio location to find its targets as 
the Germans did, although it lacks out- 
posts from which to throw converging 
beams over Germany. And since 1942 its 
detecting methods have improved. Then, 
the RAF reported raids over Germany 
that the German communiqués never ac- 
knowledged. When the RAF subsequently 
dropped the subject, it was a fair supposi- 
tion that the target had been missed. Last 
month Leipzig was a similar case: Britain 
reported a large raid, Germany made no 
mention of it, and the RAF issued no fur- 
ther claims. 

Now, so-called Pathfinder bombers, 
equipped with improved navigational aids, 
fly ahead of the main force to mark out 
the target areas speedily and accurately. 
When their navigators’ delicate  instru- 
ments signal arrival at the target, the big 
vanguard planes painstakingly drop mark- 
er bombs and brilliantly colored flares 
(changed in hue each night), to enclose 
the target area in an incandescent wall. 


New Guinea Ga'ns 


The 26-ton Matilda tanks had _ been 
landed secretly on a New Guinea beach 
and then hidden while bulldozers smashed 
a “road” for them through the jungle. 
Then. on the night of Nov. 16, as the 
tanks moved up to the Sattelberg front. 
a specially arranged artillery barrage 
drowned out the racket of their engines. 

Thus it was that tanks. used for the 
first time in New Guinea since American 
Stuarts helped mop up Buna, took the 
Japs completely by surprise and helped 
the Aussie infantrymen win a notable vic- 
tory last week. It was the capture of the 
weird Sattelberg Plateau, where the Japs 
for two months had posed a threat to 
Finschhafen, 10 miles southeast. The Japs 
also got a taste of something else new on 
the New Guinea front—American-oper- 
ated rockets which shot into enemy lines 
with a roar like a giant ripping up a ship's 
sails. The effectiveness of this weapon was 
not immediately disclosed. 

Meanwhile. the Allies forged ahead on 
another Pacific land front when American 
troops enlarged their Empress Augusta 
Bay beachhead on Bougainville to a length 
of 10,000 yards and a depth of at least 
7,000. The Yanks also scored another 
naval victory over the Japs near the 
Solomons, sinking four destroyers. 
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The RUSSIAN FRONT 
Nov. 23, 1945 


In the third bottle of 

| the Smolensk highway, 
which lasted seven days fF 
. +» 34 Russian rifle divi- fF 
ions and six armored § 
brigades assaulted the f° 
German defense posi- 
tions vainly and sustain- 
ed unporalleled losses 


Our troops continued to 

fight engagements for 

extension of the bridge- 

head on the right bank f 
of the Dnieper 


Violent battles with an 
enemy group ... are in 


Heavy battles against LN 
Russi who ked 
repeatedly, ended with 

@ full German defensive 
success 





Our troops took a district 
center... and captured fF - 
inhabited localities 








SEN AIA 


Our troops beat off f 
attacks of large enemy F 
infantry and tank forces 
CATT TE 
Our troops, as a result 
of stubborn fighting, cap- 
tured heavily fortified 


Our divisions, after hav- enemy strong points 


ing beaten off numerous F 
enemy counterattacks, 
renewed their attacks 
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Our troops .. . captured 
. heavily fortified enemy 
Soviet troops who pene- F strong) paints 
trated our positionsagain 


were repelled by a deter- < 








mined counterattack 


ar a bottles lasting all 
e day took place _ 
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Newsweek—Fore 


How big is the war in Russia? Look at the map above. It has been deliberately 
drawn not to show the ebb and flow of the great battles. Instead, only the action reported 
in the Soviet and German communiqués of a single day has been illustrated, with the 
most important passages quoted for each section of the battle line. To read these com- 
muniqueés side by side and superimposed on a map is one of the few ways for the ordinary 
mind to comprehend the unending nature of the struggle—and some of the discrepancies 
in the opposing accounts. 

It may eventually turn out that this very continual fighting will be the key to Ger- 
many’s final defeat. The Nazis badly needed a rest this fall and winter. But the Red 
Army has kept the entire front in a state of violent action ever since July. The Germans 
have never had that “operational pause” in which they probably thought they could 
establish a line and reorganize their battered forces. 

It is true that the German retreat has been very skillful and the Wehrmacht has es- 
caped several potential Stalingrads. The Nazis still have all the old Prussian skill at 
military movement. But they have never been able to maneuver away from the fight- 
ing. The trouble with the entire German Army is that nearly every day has been an- 
other Nov. 23. 

Last week the Red Army continued to roll on triumphantly. The most dangerous 
offensive from the German point of view was that directed at closing a great pincers 
behind the forces retreating from captured Gomel (the Germans still held it on Nov. 
23). Here the Nazis were on their way back to Minsk and the old Russian-Polish 
border. On the Ukraine front, too, the Germans appeared about ready to resume their 
retreat after launching a series of violent counterattacks west of Kiev—counterattacks 
the Wehrmacht probably didn’t want to make but was forced to undertake in order 
to extricate troops farther east. 
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Battle of Tarawa 


Tough Fight Forms Pattern 
for Tougher Fights to Come 


It was the toughest job ever tackled by 
the Marines in all their 168 years of scrap- 
ping in every corner of the globe. That was 
how the Battle of Tarawa was summed up 
by Lt. Col. Evans F. Carlson, leader of 
the leathernecks’ first raid on Makin Is- 
land in August 1942. Last week Carlson 
had just returned to Pearl Harbor after 
watching the Marines capture Tarawa amid 
terrific difficulties in 76 hours’ fighting. 

Yet from the point of view of experi- 


ence in command, the expedition against 


— 


the Gilberts got off to an excellent start. 
In top control was Vice Admiral Raymond 
Ames Spruance, 57-year-old former Chief 
of Staff to Admiral Chester W. Nimitz. 
Commanding the amphibious forces was 
Rear Admiral Richmond Kelly Turner, 
veteran of Guadalcanal and New Georgia. 
And in charge of ‘the assault troopy Were 
three Smiths—all major generals. They 
were Holland McTyeire of the Marines, a 
specialist in amphibious tactics; Julian 
Constable, commander of the Second Ma- 
rine Division units which hit Tarawa; and 
Ralph C., commander of the Army 27th 
Infantry Division that landed on Makin. 


Setbacks: The bad luck started even 
before zero hour. First, a Jap reconnais- 
sance plane spotted the invasion armada 





* NEWSWEEK 


and flashed a warning. That enabled the 
Japs to prepare a hot reception. Then when 
in the gray morning twilight the task force 
reached its battle stations off Betio, most 
important of the Tarawa atolls, and site of 
an air base, something again went awry. 
For although the warships, from battle. 
ships down, pounded the narrow 24-mile- 
long island with the heaviest naval fire 
ever directed at such a small target, very 
few of the enemy defenses were knocked 
out. 

That helped the Japs when the. leather. 
necks met their next setback. Since the 
east side of Tarawa atoll is rimmed by 
reefs and swept by treacherous currents, 
the Americans launched their attack at 
high tide through the isle-dotted lagoon 
on the west. Soundings in this lagoon have 





The following story was cabled by Bill 
Downs, Newsweex and CBS Moscow 
correspondent: 


The first foreign witnesses this week 
returned to Moscow from what are prob- 
ably the most terrible two acres on earth 
—a series of desolate ravines in the Luk- 
yanovka district three miles northwest of 
Kiev. The name Babii Yar is going to 
stink in history. It is the name of the 
main ravine where the Russians estimate 
between 50,000 to 80,000 people were 
killed and buried during the 25 months 
of the German occupation. From what I 
saw, I am convinced that one of the 
most horrible tragedies in this Nazi era 
of atrocities occurred there between Sep- 
tember 1941 and November 1943. 

The press party was led by the Ukrain- 
ian author and poet, Nikola Bazhan. The 
Ukrainian Atrocities Commission called 
three witnesses to mect us at the ravine. 
They were Efim Vilkis, 38, Leonid Os- 
trovsky, 31, and Vladimir Davidoff, 28— 
all Jewish prisoners of war held in a 
prison camp across the road. Vilkis did 
most of the talking, interrupted occa- 
sionally by the other two. 

The first. act in the tragedy took place 
in September 1941, a few weeks after 
the Germans captured Kiev. One day 
they ordered all Jews to report at the 
Lukyanovka district and bring their 
valuables with them. Thousands of men, 
women, and children marched out to 
Lukyanovka, thinking they probably 
would be evacuated. Instead, Nazi SS 
troops led them to Babii Yar. 

At the wide shallow ravine, their valu- 
ables and part of their clothing were re- 
moved and heaped in a big pile. Then 
groups of these people were led into a 
neighboring deep ravine where they were 
machine-gunned. When bodies covered 
the ground in more or less of a layer, SS 
men scraped sand down from the ravine 
walls to cover them. Then the shooting 





Blood at Babu Yar—Kiev’s Atrocity Story 


would continue. The Nazis, we were told, 
worked three days doing the job. 

However, even more incredible was 
the action taken by the Nazis between 
Aug. 19 and Sept. 28 last. Vilkis said 
that in the middle of August the SS 
mobilized a party of 100 Russian war 
prisoners, who were taken to the ravines. 

On Aug. 19 these men were ordered to 
disinter all the bodies in the ravine. The 
Germans meanwhile took a party to a 
nearby Jewish cemetery whence marble 
headstones were brought to Babii Yar 
to form the foundation of a huge funeral 
pyre. Atop the stones were piled a layer 
of wood and then a layer of bodies, and 
so on until the pyre was as high as a 
two-story house. 

Vilkis said that approximately 1,500 
bodies were burned _in each operation of 
the furnace and each funeral pyre took 
two nights and one day to burn com- 
pletely. 

The cremation went on for 40 days, 
and then the prisoners, who by this time 
included 341 men, were ordered to build 
another furnace. Since this was the last 
furnace and there were no more bodies, 
the prisoners decided it was for them. 
They made a break but only a dozen out 
of more than 200 survived the bullets 
of the Nazi tommy guns. 

As substantiating evidence, while walk- 
ing over the mass graves, I saw bits of 
hair, bones, and a crushed skull with 
bits of flesh and hair still attached. 
Walking down the ravine, I constantly 
came across shoes, spectacle cases, and 
in one place found gold bridgework. 

The most persistent question that pre- 
sents itself is why the Nazis took such 
pains to cover this tragedy. Previously, 
the Germans made little effort to conceal 
their Jewish pogroms in any occupied 
territory. If in their retreat they intend 
to try to cover their crimes, this repre- 
sents a new and significant policy which 
presupposes the possibility of defeat. The 


United Nations declaration regarding 
war criminals, which closely paralleled 
Soviet announcements on war crimes, 
thus can be said to have had its first real 
effect. 


Kiev: The Russians took great care 
not to damage Kiev, their most beautiful 
city. That was one reason why the first 
break-through bridge was built dozens 
of miles upriver. By outflanking from the 
northwest, they forced the German with- 
drawal. There was no fighting in Kiev 
and the Germans for the first time did 
not have time to do their usual job of 
complete demolition. 

Yet practically one-fourth of the city 
has been destroyed, either by Red Army 
scorched-earth actions or by the Ger- 
mans. The city’s main street, the Kresht- 
chatik, is completely in ruins. However, 
there are many blocks of apartments and 
buildings intact. 

The Germans had a complete munici- 
pal organization ready to take over the 
city at the time the Reds retook it. The 
plans even included renaming streets 
such as Doctor Todt Strasse and Horst 
Wessel Strasse. 

The Soviet government reached a 
new high in efficiency in reestablishing 
Kiev’s municipal government. Before 
Kiev was taken, food stores and sani- 
tation squads established a dump as 
close as possible to the city. They then 
quickly moved in. City and _ regional 
Soviets were established shortly after 
the reoccupation. Bakeries were set up 
and banks opened.” 

Today Kiev looks like an ancient city 
suddenly occupied by pioneers. It is not 
uncommon to see workmen packing pis- 
tols, and you get used to seeing women, 
some in fur coats and stylish hats, with 
rifles slung across their backs. But it is 
a city of old women and children. The 
strong and healthy have been exported 
as slave labor to Germany. 
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Conquest of the Gilberts set in motion this four-stage strategy for the defeat of Japan 


never been thoroughly carried out; its 
depths are irregular and great care must 
be used in its navigation. All those things 
added up to near-disaster. For at a crucial 
moment many of the landing boats 
grounded on a coral reef 300 or more yards 
from the shore. That meant the Marines 
had to wade ashore in shoulder-to waist- 
deep water against murderous mortar and 
machine-gun fire. 

Richard W. Johnston, United Press cor- 
respondent who shared the ordeal, told 
how he pushed through the water: “A 
Marine dropped at my side, shot through 
the leg. Another plunged dead a few 
yards ahead. I could see others dropping 
all around . . . We reached the beach 
and I flopped on the sand behind a bar- 
ricade with bullets zipping all around.” 
The Marines established tiny beachheads 
125 to 150 yards deep, hung on through 
the night, and next day with flame throw- 
ers and tanks attacked the thick enemy 
pillboxes of coconut-tree logs and sand. 
All through that day and the day after, 
the leathernecks fought with all their old 
valor, pushing them back and _ finally 
pinning down the Jap remnants at the 
eastern end of the island. 

Practically all the 3,000 to 4,000 Jap 
troops on Tarawa were killed. Marine cas- 
ualties were also heavy, with only a few 
hundred escaping alive or uninjured out 
of forces which made the initial landings. 
However on Makin, where the 27th Divi- 
sion, composed mostly of New Yorkers, 
made a gallant showing in its first action 
of the war, Japs were fewer and fighting 
short, though no less fierce. Hence casual- 
ties were lighter. 

Among those in the thick of the fray 
on Makin was Lt. Col. James Roosevelt, 
who was also with the Marines in their 


SIrd STAGE 
Drive back to 


| Neutraligation of Truk by 
air power or occupatiort. 





2nd STAGE 


1942 raid.on the island. Roosevelt escaped 
unscathed. But he was within arm’s 
length of a brave fellow officer who died— 
Col. Gardiner Conroy, commander of New 
York’s 165th regiment, formerly the fa- 
mous “fighting 69th” with a record go- 
ing back to Bull Run. Conroy was killed 
by a Jap sniper. 


Significance 


The tough fight for the Gilberts laid 
the pattern for still harder fights to come 
in much more strongly held enemy out- 
posts among the islands of the South and 
Southwest Pacific. The lessons it taught 
will be especially valuable in view of the 
fact that the Allies have only just begun 
to put into operation their long-range 

trategy for conquest of the Pacific. 

This strategy falls roughly into four 
phases. The first, compris'ng capture of 
the Gilberts, was necessary not only as a 
means for opening the road to Truk, 
Japan’s big base in the Carolines, but also 
to safeguard the Allied supply route to 
Australia and the Solomons. While that 
route was insecure, the Allies could not 
commit their entire naval strength to 
major offensive operations in the Pacific. 
That was proved during the early stages 
of the Guadalcanal campaign, when the 
fleet had to be withdrawn temporarily to 
counter a reported enemy naval threat to 
the Fijis. 

The next phase calls for the elimination 
of Truk, a base which bars the Allied west- 
ward advance across the Pacific to the ap- 
proaches of Asia. This will require the use 
of strong amphibious forces to thrust 
across the Central Pacific to neutralize 
Truk. Such operations would presumably 
be coordinated with complementary thrusts 
from the Southwest Pacific that would pre- 
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Newsweek—Fore 


suppose the capture or neutralization of 
Rabaul. 

The third phase calls for a hop across to 
the Philippines to set up an advance base 
against Tokyo and sever Japan’s lifelines 
with its empire. Here again, the strategy 
could take the form of a giant oceanic 
pincers—a naval drive across the Pacific 
coupled with a northwestward offensive 
launched from General MacArthur’s South- 
west Pacific zone. The way the United 
States has been preparing for this was 
shown by Secretary of the Navy Knox last 
week when he revealed that in the past 
eleven months the Navy has built 419 com- 
batant ships, doubling its strength. 

Finally, the Pacific strategy calls for the 
opening of a port into China. The need 
for this has been apparent ever since it 
was realized that even the reopening of the 
Burma Road would not permit enough 
war materials to be sent to China to per- 
mit the mounting of a major land offen- 
sive there. Thus the naval end of the 
Pacific strategy aims at finally hooking 
up with the continental strategy. Indeed,. 
it is probable that the continental cam- 
paign will in the last analysis prove the 
more important. That was the meaning of 
Admiral Nimitz’s prediction at Pearl Har- 
bor last week that the final defeat of 
Japan would be carried out from China. 


Big Gun 


The United States has scored another 
big advance in military aviation by put- 
ting into combat a plane carrying a 75- 
millimeter cannon. The plane, Washington 
officials revealed this week, is the North 
American B-25 Mitchell medium bomber. 
A report from Melbourne said that one 
of the craft had set a 1,000-ton enemy 
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freighter afire with its cannon near We- 
wak, New Guinea, adding that the gun 
fired a shell weighing more than 13 pounds. 
The Washington revelation was the first 
official news that a gun so large—with the 
same caliber as the cannon used in Ameri- 
can medium tanks—had been successfully 
mounted in a plane, although the Rus- 
sians had been reported using a plane 
gun of this size. Hitherto, the chief diffi- 
culty in mounting such an aerial weapon 
has been to take care of the heavy recoil 
—a problem that American engineers have 
evidently now mastered. 


Good Hunting 


The hour was shortly before dawn. The 
prelude was a shattering artillery barrage. 
Then Gen. Sir Bernard L. Montgomery’s 
crack team of British, Indian, and New 
Zealand troops surged forward on the San- 
gro River front. It was the start, Nov. 
28, of a new offensive by the Eighth Army 


in Italy. And the men went into the fray 
with one of Monty’s typical, challenging 
orders of the day ringing in their ears. 

In it, the wiry little conqueror of Libya 
declared: ““We have the enemy in the very 
condition we want him, and now is the 
time to deliver a colossal crack. The enemy 
now holds the approaches to Rome. The 
time has now come to drive him north of 
Rome.” He concluded with the wishes he 


made famous in the chase of Rommel, 


across North Africa: “Good luck to you 
all, and good hunting .. .” 

Aiming at Pescara, the coastal anchor 
of the transpeninsular road to Rome 20 
miles north, the Eighth lunged forward 
from a bridgehead established earlier on 
the north bank of the Sangro, where it 
flows into the Adriatic. The Germans met 
them with tanks and flame-throwers, used 
for the first time by the enemy in Italy. 
But with the aid of a full-fledged on- 
slaught by tactical support planes, the 
Eighth held on to its initial gains. 
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With the weather clearing, there wer 
increased prospects, also, of new action by 
the Anglo-American Fifth Army manning 
the southern end of the trans-Italy front 
below the Garigliano River. For th 
Yanks, a fine example had been set by two 
American divisions identified for the firs 
time last week. One was the 36th, com. 
posed mostly of Texans. Previously up. 
tried in battle, but with an outstanding 
record in maneuvers, the 36th was ge. 
lected to spearhead the landings at Sq. 
lerno last September. Carrying the Lom 
Star flag into the fray, it withstood 
frightful assault from the entrenched Ger. 
man forces. 

The other division was the Seventh 
Army’s “fighting 45th,” an outfit com. 
posed largely of men from Colorado, Okls- 
homa, and New Mexico and_ including 
more than 1,000 Indians. Previously 
blooded in Sicily, the 45th was thrown in 
at Salerno when the going was toughest 
and helped turn the tide. 
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WAR TIDES 





The mid-Pacifie amphibious opera- 
tions in the Gilberts have been success- 
fully concluded. The meaning and back- 
ground of the attack must, however, be 
considered in relation to the broad strate- 
gy of the entire Pacific campaign. 

When we moved into New Guinea and 
Guadalcanal there was a twofold objec- 
tive. Australia had to be made safe from 
invasion; otherwise it could not serve as 
a great base for any future offensive di- 
rected at Japan. Also, the western end of 
our supply chain to Australia was in dan- 
ger unless the Japs could be driven out 
of the Solomons and the key positions 
they held in the New Britain-New Ire- 
land areas. 

During this period, however, the Japs 
were strongly entrenched in the Eastern 
Marshalls. The atolls Wotje, Arno, Ma- 
juro, Jaluit, and Boston, with outposts 
in the Gilberts, formed a strong nucleus 
from which an attack might be launched 
toward the eastern end of our supply line, 
with blows directed at the Fijis or Samoa. 
The Jap position for attacks, either from 
the Marshalls, or through the Solomons, 
was excellent. Therefore, it was not possi- 
ble for us to send the full reinforcements 
desired to the Southwest Pacific until the 
menace to the eastern end of our supply 
chain was removed. 

In analyzing the operations now going 
on in the Pacific, it should be borne in 
mind that, though we have started the 
tactical offensive in New Guinea, the 
Solomons, and the Gilberts, our major 
strategy is still in the defensive stage and 





Significance of Our Seizure of the Gilberts 
by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


cannot merge into the offensive,- with 
amphibious moves directed toward China 
and Japan, until our defensive position 
in the matter of our supply lines is secure 
and until, quantitatively, our land, sea, 
and air forces are superior at the points 
of contact with those of the Japs. And 
probably we cannot attain the position 
of superiority desired until the campaign 
in Europe is successfully concluded. 

In naval sea and air forces we hold su- 
periority now, with reinforcements com- 
ing along faster than the Japs can hope 
to meet. In military strength and in land- 
based air, we are quantitatively behind 
the Japs in the over-all picture. Also, the 
volume of shipping required for a great 
offensive is still lacking in the Pacific. 


The Gilberts are keystones in our 
Central Pacific strategy and their occu- 
pation is more than an island-hopping 
venture. From them an air swing of 450 
miles covers all the Eastern Marshalls, 
putting them within air bombing range, 
and eliminating them as danger spots 
from which Jap forces might attack the 
eastern end of the island chain guarding 
our supply lane. The waters of the Gil- 
berts afford excellent bases for our long- 
range sea planes. 

The actual occupation of all the Mar- 
shalls is probably rendered unnecessary 
by our move into the Gilberts. The plan- 
ning of the attack and its execution savor 
of the same craftsmanship seen in our 
occupation of Guadalcanal and in our 
move north through the Solomons. Just 
























as we by-passed Kiska in the Aleutians 
and Kolombangara in the Solomons, it is 
probably unnecessary now to attempt the 
occupation of all the atolls in the Caro- 
lines, Marshalls, and Marianas, about 600 
in all, for their existence depends upon 
the Japs’ ability to hold certain key posi- 
tions in these groups, of which, of course, 
Truk is the most important. 

While Truk is still too far for long- 
range heavy land bombers to attack, and 
the Gilberts are not a good fleet base, 
there is water space for some heavy craft, 
making it possible at opportune times to 
launch air attacks on Truk and Ponape, 
supposedly a subsidiary base, by carrier- 
borne aircraft. With the further occupa- 
tion of Nauru and Ocean Island, the en- 
tire sea stretch from Truk south between 
the Solomons and Gilberts is covered by 
land-based air, making Jap raids through 
those waters almost as dangerous as one 
through the Coral Sea. 


The key area for us to neutralize in 
order to perfect our defense strategy, in 
preparation for a major offensive, is still 
the area bounded by Bougainville, New 
Ireland, Manus Island, New Britain, 7 
Madang, and Wewak. In this area, sea 


and particularly air forces will play a feat ¢ 
primary role. When the Burma campaign of ou 
opens, Jap air forces now under strain will years 
be hard put to meet the three air threats disast 


from the Pacific, New Guinea, and In 





Burma. The occupation of the Gilberts future 
was thus a direct contribution to our trial ; 
major strategy. Wrenc 
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The second anniversary of Pearl Harbor marks a de- 
feat already erased many times—at least in replacement 
of our material losses on that black Sunday. In our two 
years at war since then, we have moved from the edge of 
disaster toward the threshold of victory. 

In 730 days this country has made history for all the 
future to marvel at, harshly testing old leaders and by 
trial and error finding new ones. With a great and costly 
Wrench, we converted our industries to the purposes of 
war. All the multiformed paraphernalia of modern battle 


flow now in an ever thickening stream to our Allies and 
to the mounting divisions of our own armed forces. We 
have covered the world with a mesh of supply routes, 
by sea and by air, to feed the offensives we have begun 
and those we are about to begin. We have become an 
armed Colossus. 

In the pages that follow, Newsweek has brought to- 
gether in brief, graphic form the salient facts of this 730- 
day record. They outline the makings of victory and the 
new face of America in a new world. 
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We Built the Most Powerful Navy of All ‘Times 


BATTLESHIPS AND CARRIERS 
1941 


1943 


Struck a crippling blow at the outset, the United States Navy is today 
the greatest seagoing striking force in thé world. It has more than twice as 
many fighting ships—battleships, carriers, cruisers, destroyers, submarines— 
as it had on Dec. 7, 1941. It has built from scratch a vast fleet of more than 
10,000 landing craft and auxiliaries to mount the peculiar amphibious 
operations of this war. In all, it has grown from 2,132,000 tons in 1941 
to 5,000,000 tons afloat today. The Navy air arm, swelled fourfold in 
planes, has more than 24.900 pilots to man them. Navy manpower, in- 
cluding Marines and Coast Guard, has grown in two years from less than 
500,000 to nearly $,000,000. In the Coral Sea, and later at Midway, the 
Navy fought and won the crucial defensive battles of that first early dis- 
astrous half year of war. Then the pressure shifted, first on the limited front 
of the Southwest Pacific, now in the Central Pacific. With forces to spare 
for supporting action in Europe, the Navy today, with blunt confidence, 
has undertaken its prime mission—the destruction of Japan’s naval power, 
the leveling of Japan’s empire. 


In the 
‘period, 
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We Created a Mass Army, on Land, in the Air 


In the 24 months since Pearl Harbor, the United States has mobilized, 
equipped, and trained an Army twice the size of the force of 1917-18. We 
have already sent 2,500,000 fighting men to fronts overseas. By the first of 
the new year more will be going, at the rate of 200,000 a month. The Army 
Air Forces alone today number 2,800,000 officers and men—a million more 
than we had in the entire Army when war was declared. Army air power 
8 growing at the rate of about 5,000 planes a month, and pilots are being 
turned out at the rate of 75,000 a year. The Armored Force has grown from 
four skeleton divisions two years ago to an estimated fifteen divisions today. 
In the whole of the last war, we produced 80 tanks. In a recent two-month 
‘period, we turned out 5,000. Only relatively small United States forces 
have so far been battle-tested, in the small but savage actions in the 
Southwest Pacific, in the larger campaigns of Africa, Sicily, and Italy, and 
on the newest front in the Central Pacific islands. But in the greater battles 
of Western Europe that lie just ahead, massed American manpower will 
strike the main blows. 


ARMORED DIVISIONS 
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We Tested Our Leaders: These Are the Ten... 








Wide World International Harris & Ewing 
Marshall Roosevelt Hull 
(66 citations) (65) (48) 


The Judges 


In preparing this special war review, the 
editors of Newsweek asked themselves: 
Who are the individuals most worthy of 
recognition? Which have made the great- 
est contribution to the nation during the 
last two years? 

These, we decided, were questions which 
no one had the information or wisdom to 
answer. By the measure of sacrifice, the 
war dead and seriously disabled would 
come first. By other tests, the greatest con- 
tribution may have been made by an ob- 
seure technician, by an industrial manager 
or worker, by a particular flier on a par- 
ticular raid, or by an unsung infantry 
private who held his ground at a critical 
moment. The war is a national enterprise, 
and the progress made since Pearl Harbor 
has been the result of scores of millions of 
individual and group contributions which 
can never be separately measured. 

One type of contribution, however, is 
more readily appraised because it is large- 
ly exposed to public view. That is leader- 
ship. It is indispensable, and war subjects 
it to the severest ordeals. Who are the out- 
standing American leaders of these first 
two years at war? 

To answer this question, Newswerx 
obtained the cooperation of 70 specially 
qualified independent students of public 
affairs: leading syndicated columnists, ra- 
dio commentators, and military analysts, 
representative publishers, editors, and 
Washington bureau chiefs, and a group of 
eminent American historians and biog- 
raphers. Some have had unusual oppor- 
tunities to appraise the nation’s leader- 
ship at close range, in Washington, on the 
war fronts, and elsewhere. Some are par- 
ticularly fitted to measure leadership by 
its impact on the public in various sections 
of the country. Some have the perspective 
which comes from familiarity with events 
and men in earlier crises of the nation and 
of the world. All are equipped by profes- 
sional training and activity to evaluate 
national leadership. (For names of the 
participants, see list at right.) 


The Question 


The specific question posed to this dis- 
tinguished panel was: 


“Who, in your opinion, are the ten Amer- 
icans—in government, the armed forces, or 
civil life—who have made the greatest con- 
tribution of leadership to the nation during 
the first two years of our formal participa- 
tion in the war?” 


No names were printed on the ballot. 
Below the question were ten blank lines. 
The participants were asked to make 
their own nominations, with the under- 
standing that their individual answers 
would be kept confidential. 

The 70 judges, each with ten choices 
to make, cited 89 different individuals. 
Their combined verdict is shown by the 
pictures at the top of this page and the 
two pages following. Not one of the 70 
judges chose all of the ten men who re- 
ceived the most citations, and more than 
two-fifths of all the votes went to men 
below the top ten. 





Syndicated Columnists, 
Radio Commentators, 
and Military Analysts 


Hanson Baldwin, New York Times 

H. R. Baukhage, Blue Network 

Morgan Beatty, NBC 

Raymond Clapper, Scripps-Howard 
Alliance, MBS 

Maj. George Fielding Eliot, New York 
Herald Tribune, CBS 

Earl Godwin, Blue Network 

Samuel Grafton, New York Post 

Joseph C. Harsch, CBS 

Leon Henderson, Research Institute of 
America 

Quincy Howe, CBS 

H. V. Kaltenborn, NBC 

Frank R. Kent, Baltimore Sun 

Fulton Lewis Jr.,. MBS 

Lowell Limpus, New York Daily News 

Walter Lippmann, Herald Tribune Syndicate 

Drew Pearson, United Feature Syndicate 

Paul Schubert, MBS 

William L. Shirer, CBS 

Kirke L. Simpson, Associated Press 

Mark Sullivan, Herald Tribune Syndicate 

Raymond Gram Swing, Blue Network 

Lowell Thomas, Blue Network . 





Newsweek Acme 


Willkie Eisenhower 
(47) (41) 


The Verdict 


Despite their divergence as to many 
others, the judges were all but unanimous 
in their citation of two men: President 
Roosevelt and Gen. George C. Marshall, 
Chief of Staff of the United States Army. 
Two-thirds or more cited Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull and Wendell L. Wilkie. 
One-half or more nominated Gen. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, Bernard M. Baruch, and 
Henry J. Kaiser. Approximately one-third 
or more chose Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 
Donald M. Nelson, Chairman of the War 
Production Board, and Admiral Ernest J. 
King, Commander-in-Chief of the United 
States Fleet. 

Leadership in military affairs and for- 
eign policy dominates the choices made by 
all the judges. War production comes third. 
The domestic. front—in the Administra- 
tion, Congress, and civil life—makes an 
indifferent showing. 





Participants in 


Dorothy Thompson, Bell Syndicate 
Ray Tucker, McClure Newspaper Syndicate 


Washington Bureau Chiefs 
and Correspondents 


Raymond P. Brandt, St. Louis Post-Dispatch 

Forrest Davis, Saturday Evening Post 

Cecil Dickson, Gannett Newspapers 

J. Roscoe Drummond, Christian Science Monitor 

William Hillman, Crowell-Collier Publications 

William K. Hutchinson, International News 
Service 

W. M. Kiplinger, Kiplinger Washington Agency 

Arthur Krock, New York Times 

Bascom N. Timmons, Chicago Sun, Houston 
Chronicle 

Lyle C. Wilson, United Press 

Paul Wooton, McGraw-Hill Publications 

James L. Wright, Buffalo Evening News 


Publishers, Editors, and 
Managing Editors 


Paul Bellamy, Cleveland Plain Dealer 

Sevellon L. Brown, Providence Journal and 
Evening Bulletin 

Gardner Cowles Jr., Des Moines Register & 
Tribune and Look 
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Associated Press 
Baruch Kaiser 
(38) (35) 


Marshall and Roosevelt 


NEwswEEK did not require the judges 
to list their choices in order of importance. 
Every citation was scored equally, whether 
the name appeared first or tenth on an in- 
dividual judge’s list. Marshall, therefore, 
emerged the victor with 66 citations to the 
President’s 65. However, 56 judges named 
the President first and five named him 
second, while nine put Marshall first and 
24 second, hence a weighted tabulation 
would have been different. Had ten points 
been credited to each person named first by 
a judge, nine points to each named second, 
and so on, Roosevelt would have stood at 
the top by a wide margin and the gap be- 
tween Marshall and all below hith would 
have increased. Otherwise the rank of the 
first ten would not have been altered. The 
vote for Marshall was clearly a tribute to 
his role in building our army and helping 
to map our global strategy. 





Newsweek Survey 


Josephus Daniels, Raleigh News and Observer 
Mark F. Ethridge, Louisville Courier-Journal 
William Steele Gilmore, Detroit News 

William Hard, Reader's Digest 

George W. Healy Jr.. New Orleans Times-Picayune 
L. D. Hotchkiss, Los Angeles Times : 

Max Lerner, PM 

Ralph McGill, Atlanta Constitution 

Benjamin McKelway, Washington Star 

Eugene Meyer, Washington Post 

Paul Scott Mowrer, Chicago Daily News 

G. B. Parker, Scripps-Howard Newspapers 

Philip H. Parrish, Portland Oregonian 

Dwight S. Perrin, Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
Roy Roberts, Kansas City Star 


Basil L. Walters, Minneapolis Star-Journal 
and Tribune 


Laurence L. Winship, Boston Globe 


Historians and Biographers 


James Truslow Adams, “The Epic of America,” 
“The March of Democracy.” “The American,” 
Member Pulitzer Prize Jury, 1924-32. 

Carl L. Becker, Cornell University. “The Story of 
Civilization” (co-author); “Modern Democ- 
racy” 

Henry Steele Commager, Columbia University, 
co-author of “The Growth of the American 
Republic,” “The Story of Our Nation” 


ianeaet 
MacArthur 
(28) ° 





Acme 


Hull and Willkie 


This survey happened to follow Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull’s greatest single 
triumph: the Moscow agreements. But 
several judges took the trouble to state 
that that achievement no more than con- 
firmed their previous appraisals of his 
vision. 

The vote for Wendell Willkie was one of 
the most interesting results of the survey. 
Two years ago Willkie was only a defeated 
candidate for President, widely ignored by 
politicians of his own party. He has held 
no office. The vote for him is chiefly a 
tribute to his aggressive leadership in re- 
orienting Republican foreign policy. No 
other Republican approached him in this 
survey. 

For further evidence ‘of the importance 
which the judges attached to leadership in 
thinking about the peace, note also on the 
following pages the votes for Vice Presi- 
dent Wallace, ‘Walter Lippmann, the B,H, 
Senators, Sumner Welles, Representative 
Fulbright, and others. 





Edward Mead Earle, Institute for Advanced Study, 
“An Outline of Modern History”: editor, 
“The Makers of Modern Strategy” 

Douglas Southall Freeman, Editor, Richmond News 
Leader, “R. E. Lee,” “Lee's Lieutenants” 
Burton J. Hendrick, “Victory at Sea” (co-author 
with Admiral Sims), “Life and Letters of 
Walter H. Page.” “Bulwark of the Republic” 


Marquis James, “The Raven,” “Andrew Jackson: 
Portrait of a President,” “Mr. Garner of 
Texas” 


Walter Millis, ‘“‘The Martial Spirit,” ““Road to War” 

William Starr Myers, Princeton University, editor, 
“State Papers of Herbert Hoover”; “The 
Hoover Administration” (co-author); “The 
Republican Party, A History” 

Frederic L. Paxson, University of California, 
“History of the American Frontier,” ‘“‘Recent 
History of the United States,”’ “America at 
War—1917-18"" 

Henry F. Pringle, ‘‘Theodore Roosevelt,”” “The 
Life and Times of William Howard Taft” 

Carl Sandburg, “Abraham Lincoln—The Prairie 
Years;” “Abraham Lincoln—The. War Years" 

Charles Seymour, President, Yale University, “The 
Intimate Papers of Colonel House,” ““Woodrow 
Wilson and the World War” 

Carl Van Doren, “Benjamin Franklin,” “Secret 
History of the American Revolution” 
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King 


(27) (23) 


The Next Six 


On December 7, 1941, Eisenhower was a 
brigadier general serving as Chief of Staff 
of the Third Army. Marshall catapulted 
him into command of American forces in 
the European Theater, as Roosevelt, in 
1939, had jumped Marshall over the heads 
of all the senior generals. The votes for 
Eisenhower and MacArthur are probably 
largely due to their victories, However, 
Eisenhower was cited particularly for 
his harmonious integration of the Allied 
forces under his command, MacArthur 
for the great lift he gave national morale 
in the bitter months following Pearl Har- 
bor. 

The public has seen clearly in this war 
only one piece of Bernard M. Baruch’s 
handiwork: the rubber report. But his 
foresighted fight for strong controls of in- 
flation and centralized direction of war 
production, the trends of his! behind-the- 
scenes counsels, have been widely publi- 
cized. The judges rank this elder statesman 
higher than the head of every war agency 
and every member of the Cabinet except 
Hull. 

Henry J. Kaiser rose, since Pearl Har- 
bor, from national obscurity to national 
leadership. His marvels of shipbuilding 
and his spirit of enterprise have made him 
a symbol of the miracle of production gen- 
erally. No other industrialist received more 
than one citation. Several judges spoke 
especially of Kaiser’s trail blazing in labor- 
management relations and social welfare 
for wage earners. 

Leadership in the direction of war pro- 
duction as a whole is recognized in Donald 
M. Nelson. From a relatively minor posi- 
tion in the national defense program of 
1940, Nelson was drawn gradually toward 
the top, finally emerging as generalissimo 
of war production a month after Pearl 
Harbor. : 

Next to Nelson in this field, the judges 
ranked Senator Truman, as chairman of 
the Truman committee, prod and watch- 
dog of war production. Among others cited 
were Charles E. Wilson, executive vice 
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These Were Runners-Up in Leadership Survey 












International International Harris & Ewing Acme Acme Acme 


Arnold (17) Halsey (16) Wallace (15) Lippmann (14) Stimson (12) Ickes (11) 





Harris & Ewing Acme International ' Acme 
Burton (9) Hatch (9) Hill (9) Johnston (8) 


——~3 
Truman (9) 





chairman of the WPB, William M. Jeffers, 
recently retired Rubber Administrator, 
and Rear Admiral Emory S. Land, chair- 
man of the Maritime Commission. Several 
judges commended Harold L. Ickes, recipi- 
ent of eleven votes, for his job on. oil. 
Ernest J. King was appointed Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the United States 
Fleet two weeks after Pearl Harbor. Three 
months later he absorbed the duties of 


nist and author, whose only job is thinking 
and writing, was the outstanding tribute 
to purely intellectual leadership. 
Organized business and organized labor 
were recognized in Eric Johnston, progres- 
sive president of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and Philip Murray, 
president of the CIO. William Green’s 
name was coupled once with Murray’s. 
John L. Lewis was cited twice, once with 











Chief of Naval Operations. King has di- werd epeee the notation “substantially bad.” 
rected the recovery and expansion of the Murray (8) Welles (8) The judges gave the highest rating in 
Navy, strategy in the Pacific, and the the national legislature to two groups, the 
counteroffensive against the U-boats. ” Truman committee and the B,H, team 
In this poll, the Army’s leadership Choices by Groups (the first three of whom also served on the 
showed up far better than the Navy’s. Editors and Truman committee), followed by Sen. 
ee ney a cts oe votes “4 Publishers ps F. a — other ees re- 
ar Department officials and generals Washington Outside ceived scattered vo' 
(including 22 awarded to five in the Army Observers § Washington Historians H | M ‘ 
Air Forces), as against 50 votes for five Roosevelt Roosevelt rab 
Navy officials and officers, including Lt. ae  F Marshall 1 ) Marshall ono e ention 
y g . 
Gen. Alexander A. Vandegrift of the Ma- | 2 Roosevelt Honorable mentions were as follows: 
rines. 8. Hull 8. Hull 8. Eisenhower Seven citations—Sen. Harry F. Byrd, Harry 
Many observers considered the Army | * Willkie * ell 4. ‘Willkie L. Hopkins, William Jeffers, Charles E. Wilson 
more progressive and imaginative; rela- | 5. Baruch . = see 5. Kaiser Six—Admiral Chester W. Nimitz 
The prominence of Eisenhower andl Mac. | .,(E#ethowe Hu Five—James F. Byres, Gov. Thomas E 
p , 6. 6. Dewey, Herbert Hoover, Rear Admiral Emory 
Arthur as Allied commanders boosted the Kaiser iain Barech S. Land 
Army’s score. But in view of the Navy’s i. Four—Rep. J. William Fulbright, Sen. Wal- 
indubitably great achievements, further |. ging - sds ter F. George, Secretary of the Navy Frank 
explanation seems necessary. It may lie | 9 Netson , Neloon 9. MacArthur| Knox, Eleanor Roosevelt 
ea nage sim | | ‘The—LL. Gen Mark W Clk, Jane 
, ~ip , . Ickes Bryant Conant, Secre of Commerce Jesse 
King was ranked higher by judges who fio, MacArthur10. Halsey 10. { King H. Jones, Admiral Willian D. Leahy, Lt. Gen. 
— _ i observers than by Lippmann | _Brehon Somervell, Former Gov. Harold E. Stax 
ose outside Washington. Sti ini 
“Hap” Arnold, din general of |!!- Arnold 11. Wallace ail oa ng aber en Bo. Jones W. 
the Army Air Forces, came eleventh; Ad- orrced a =_— Wadsworth 
miral Halsey, twelfth—giving professional ["** | Lippmann “| 2" Two—Lt. Gen. Ira C. Eaker, Leon Hender- 
military and Navy men six of the first a son, John L. Lewis, Under Secretary of War 
twelve places. The military analysts rated - a Robert P. Patterson, Robert D. Murphy, West- 
Arnold higher and cited also such Air ”(-witson brook Pegler, Sen. Claude Pepper, Capt. Ed- 
Force generals as Eaker, Kenney, and Halsey ward Rickenbacker 
Stratemeyer. . 15. | Nelson In addition, thirty-four individuals re- 
The vote for Walter Lippmann, colum- ceived one vote 
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We Marshaled Our Economic Strength for Total War 


WAR 
EXPENDITURES 


*90,000,000,000 
Est. 
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Oct. 1943 
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MERCHANT SHIPS BUILT 
1943 


19,000,000 Tons 
(Estimated) 


1941 


1,163,000 Tons 
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FACTORY LABOR 


inl 


13,600,000 16,200,000 











PLANT VALUE 
(Estimated) 


1941 


el 


$52 Billion ‘68 Billion 
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MACHINE TOOLS 1942-43 
DELIVERED 





$1,214,000,000 *2,290,800,000 





Newsweek—Fore 
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We Have Kept Our Supplies Flowing Around the Globe 









AFRICA. MIDDIE EAST 
MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
1.814,000.000 


CHINA. AUSTRALIA 
NEW ZEALAND. INDIA 
*1,394,000.000 


UNITED KINGDOM 
*5,227,000,000 


CARGO BY SEA CARGO BY AIR 

PLANES FERRIED MONTHLY 

1943 
tea: 1/500 Planes 
1943 4 Planes 

1941 - ie 

CARGO CARRIED 

Average ton-miles per month 

1941] 600,000 


Ocean-borne tonnage leaving U. S. Ports 
38 Million Tons 60 Million Tons | | 1943 30,000,000 
_ (Estimated) = . 


U.S.S.R 
*2,983,000,000 


OTHER 
481.000.000 
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We Fought Back From the Edge of Disaster 


Dec. 7, 1941, Pearl Harbor. Japan’s 
crippling sneak blow brought the 
United States formally into the war 








June 1942, Midway. Army and Navy 
aircraft turned back Japanese inva- 
sion fleet heading for American waters 





November 1942, North Africa. Allied 
forces carried out the greatest over- 
seas invasion of history to that time 








1042-48, Battle of the Atlantic. Anglo- 
U.S.-Canadian surface vessels and air- 
craft battled the U-boats to defeat 





January-April 1942, Bataan. Mac- 
Arthur’s Philippine holding action 
briefly retarded Japanese timetable 





Aug. 7, 1942, Guadalcanal. United 
States Marines launched our first 
offensive on the long road to Tokyo 





May, August, 1948, Aleutians. U.S. 
Army and Navy drove Japs from Attu 
and Kiska footholds in the Aleutians 





Sept. 9, 1948, Salerno. Sicily con- 
quered in five weeks, Anglo-American 
forces landed on European Continent 








May 1942, Coral Sea. Allied naval 
airpower chécked the Japanese south- 
ward drive that threatened Australia 





Nove 2, New Guinea. United 


States-Australian forces opened the 
fight to drive Japs from New Guinea 





August 1942 to date, Battle over 
Europe. U.S. Eighth Air Force and 
RAF bombed Nazi Fortress Europe 





Nov. 20, 1948, Gilbert Islands. Naval 
and land forces opened new offensive 
against Japan in the Central Pacific 
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Precision Bombing: Here is the classic picture of 
the war showing what is probably the most important air 
war technique evolved by the United States armed forces. 
The target is the Focke-Wulf plane assembly plant at 
Marienburg in East Prussia. The daylight precision attack 


Mast-Height Bombing: This second contribu- 
tion of the armed forces was developed by the Fifth Air 
Force in the Southwest Pacific. The plane, usually a me- 
dium bomber such as the Mitchell, comes in extremely low 
—as here at Rabaul Harbor—and releases bombs equipped 


* 'NFWSWEEK 


We Brought American Know-How ... 


; U. S. Army Air Forces photo from International 
by the Fortresses has smashed the entire factory but 
hardly touched the surrounding countryside. Once the 
RAF didn’t think it could be done, but the Eighth Air 
Force, against the toughest opposition in the world, has 
proved that it could be done. 


; U. 8S. Army Air Forces photo from Associated Press 
with delayed-action fuses. Sometimes they hit the ship be 
low the water line; sometimes they skip and smash into 
the side. In any case, the result is deadly. In the famous 
Battle of the Bismarck Sea, United States airmen used 
this technique to destroy an entire Jap convoy. 
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... to the Business of Waging War 


Naval Anti-Aircraft: The United States Navy 


has gone a long way toward redressing the balance be- 
tween warships and planes by piling unheard-of numbers 
of anti-aircraft guns on its ships. This picture reveals 
the sky flecked with bursts from the decks of the air- 


Amphibious War: The American Army and Navy 
share with the British the credit for the tremendous ad- 
vance in methods of waging amphibious war—a technique 
first skillfully used in this war by the Japanese. The keys 
to this technique are air cover over the beaches and the 


Official U. 8. Navy photo 
craft carrier Enterprise, a destroyer, and the battleship 
South Dakota during the Battle of Santa Cruz in October 
1942. The South Dakota alone shot down 32 Jap planes. 
This concentration of anti-aircraft firepower is unique 
with the American Fleet. 











Official U. S. Navy photo 
construction of vast fleets of specialized landing craft. The 
most difficult part of the task is establishing the beach- 
head under hostile attack, as this photograph of the land- 


ing of Army troops at Salerno last September graphically 
illustrates. 





_ 
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The big facts of war can be pared to the clean, 
symmetrical lines of pictures and graphs. Mobilized 
and armed manpower can be described in the pre- 
cise language of figures. We can enter, in neat digits, 
the cost of the war in dollars, in man-hours of labor. 

Here in the ledger, too, are the counted entries 
of the dead so far, 25,742; the wounded, 35,907; the 
missing, $2,881; the prisoners of war, 26,820. These 
columns are unfinished. There will be numbers, 
many numbers, to add, but ledgers still have no 
place for facts beyond counting. There is no sym- 
metry in fatigue, no precision in filth, no measure 
for suffering, no order in death. And all these also 
belong in the accounting of the overhead when we 
have tallied our costs and our losses. 

No doubt we will one day repay or write off the 
debt accumulated in dollars. We will replace many 


We Are Winning the Future’... But at a Cost 


U.S. Army Signal Corps photo from International 


of the things destroyed. But there will still remain 
an irreducible deficit of human lives shattered or 
lost. How shall this account be balanced? 
Driven by a challenge to national survival, this 
country has in 24 months transformed itself into a 
citadel of might. That transformation has assured 
victory, whether it come sooner or later, in the next 
year or the next. But even more formidably, it has 
given this country and its people new weight in the 
making and the keeping of the peace to. follow. 
That is what the dying and the suffering is for. The 
old world is gone. The old America has changed its 
face. What kind of a new world will it help build? 


Editor’s Note: Additional comment on the war anni- 
versary may be found in Ernest: K. Lindley’s Washington 
Tides, page 66, and Raymond Moley’s Perspective, page 112. 
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Naples Under AMG: Test Case 


for Reconstruction of Europe 


Allies Encourage Italian Help 
in Bringing City Back to Life; 
Food Still the-Biggest Need ~ 


The restoration of life in Naples has been 
the greatest test so far of Allied ability to 
solve European social and economic prob- 
lems. In particular it has been a test of 
Allied Military Government. Here is how 
it has worked in Naples as told in a special 
report cabled by a NEWSWEEK war cor- 
respondent, Kenneth Crawford. 


This city of 1,000,000 people—the me- 
tropolis of Campagna, encompassing four 
provinces with nearly 4,000,000 people—is 


being saved from chaos and restored to a. 


semblance of orderly life by an army of 
500 specialists of the Allied Military Gov- 
ernment. Although badly battered by Al- 
lied bombings and German demolitions. 
disorganized politically and socially by the 
sudden collapse of Fascism, and still sub- 
ject to nuisance air raids, the city is gradu- 
ally resurrecting itself. No one is starving 
in the process, although misery is general 
in all sections of the population. 

Col. Edgar Erskine Hume, the senior 
AMG administrator for this district, ar- 
rived in Naples with a small party ahead 


of the Army on Oct. 1, and the city formal- - 


ly surrendered to him. Hume is a regular 
Army medical officer from Frankfort, Ky., 
experienced in Italian earthquake relief 
and Balkan relief after the last war. He 
found Naples without power, water, trans- 
portation, or telephone, and almost with- 
out government. The population was 
terrorized by the knowledge of land mines 
concealed in many buildings. The mayor 
had fled with the Germans, and the city 
was wide open to looting. 

Hume says he considered his job was 
first to help beat the Germans by taking 
off General Clark’s back the’ responsibility 
for keeping order jmmediately behind the 
lines; second, to help the Italians weather 
the emergency. He says AMG will con- 
tinue to follow closely behind the troops 
and will surrender power to the civil gov- 
ernment as fast as possible. But the basic 
political decisions are left to the Allied 
Control Commission and the Italian Ad- 
visory Council. 

Hume followed the policy of using local 
officials where possible—regardless of their 
politics—in getting thiftgs started. Then he 
weeded out the convinced. Fascists with 
castor-oil records, but left Fascists of con- 
venience if they were reasonably efficient. 


Where it was possible, he encouraged the 
Italians themselves to do the firing. He 
says most of the old Fascists were tossed 
out by this method, but it was impossible 
to fire all the civil authorities because each 
and everyone had been required to join the 
party to hold his job. 

Up until now AMG methods have re- 
stored the electric lights in most of Naples; 
started the water system functioning again: 
maintained order; fed the population; re- 
opened the harbor; put 3,000 telephones in 
service; and reopened the banks. AMG has 
also capitalized on Italian hatred of the 
former German partners by giving the 
Italians a chance to work with the Allies. 

Military men sometimes say all this 


for bread and pasta. Naples alone requires 
120 tons a day for the present ration of 
100 grams a day. A ration increase to 150 
grams is planned. We have imported 135 
tons of evaporated milk for hospital pa- 
tients, mothers, and children, as well as 
$00. tons of dehydrated soup. Meat is no 
problem because Neapolitans have never 
eaten much, and the Germans left some 
livestock in the countryside. Bread, pasta, 
olive oil, and other basic commodities are 
rationed through the existing Fascist gov- 
ernment agencies. All such commodities 
are under ceiling prices. Bread sells for 
3.6 lire per kilo. 

Other prices are comparable, but the 
black market flourishes. Hundreds of Nea- 
politans employ themselves trudging into 
the country buying produce, hauling it to 
the city’on their backs, trading it for bread, 


_and selling the bread at well above ceil- 





would have been possible under a straight 
military government and at less cost and 
effort. They point out that Army engineers 
and military police helped Hume. How- 
ever, the almost complete lack of sabotage 
and the excellent results at Naples tend 
to bear out Hume’s opinion: I know of 
only one case of sabotage—the planting 
of small mines in a nearby airfield. 

In any event, the situation at Naples 
breaks down thus: 

The most basic economic need is flour 





. 


ing prices. 

Distribution is the worst problem be- 
cause of a lack of transport. There are no 
streetcars as yet and few serviceable 
trucks except the Army’s. As a result, of- 
ficials tend to wink at black markets which 
aid emergency distribution. 

American lire notes, gold-seal dollars, 





European 
AMG in action: Sicilian prisoners questioned before being released 


and British 5- and 10-shilling notes circu- 
late on an equal footing. The lira is sta- 
bilized at 100 to the dollar. The Bank of 
Italy clears all transactions and finances 
commodity purchases by millers and whole- 
salers. A settlement of the resulting mone- 
tary muddle must be subject to postwar 
negotiation. 

Retail shops are gradually reopening 
with a remarkable supply of luxury goods 
—fine gloves, woolens, and jewelry—at 
something near American prices. Farmers, 
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European photos 


In Naples as here in Sicily, AMG passed out bread and was responsible for the proclamation of new regulations 


permitted to withhold 40 per cent of their 
production by the Fascists, are gradually 
disgorging for us, but potatoes and other 
crops are still in hiding. Maj. Frank Tos- 
cani, a former New York Sanitation De- 
partment employe and economic dictator 
here, says the prospects for a winter im- 
provement in the general situation are 
satisfactory. 


Labor: The AMG employment office 
is hiring Italians for the Army at the rate 
of 2,000 to 3,000 a week. It now has thou- 
sands working on food and ammunition 
dumps and docks. Others have been placed 
in private and municipal employment. 
Hundreds still line up daily looking for 
work. The Italian estimate of 110,000 un- 
employed seems low. Wages average 50 
lire per day, plus time and a half for over- 
time and for Army workers two free meals 
daily. This is slightly higher than the pre- 
invasion standards: The dock workers’ 
night shift, after showing extreme bravery 
under bombings, was awarded a 10 per 
cent bonus. 

The Fascists’ social-security unemploy- 
ment-insurance system is working again 
under AMG supervision and Italian ad- 
ministration. Thirty thousand are getting 
unemployment insurance in Naples. Five 
waterfront unions, preserved through years 
of Fascism by changing their names, are 
helping to round up skilled workers. 

Lt. Col. Robert Lane, a former official 
of the AFL bricklayers’ union and Labor 
Department employe, is running the em- 
ployment service. He served as Military 
Governor of Salerno under heavy fire im- 
mediately after the landings. 


Social: Many formerly well-to-do Nea- 
politans are destitute as a result of the 
lack of communication with Rome, the 
seat of the central office of the great in- 
dustrial and commercial concerns they 
served. Many are doing menial work. The 
business streets teem with people of all 


classes aimlessly wandering about or pre-. 


occupied with finding black-market goods 
to supplement their rations. Keeping a 
family fed is a full-time job even for mon- 
eyed people. A few famous old restaurants 
are reopening with music, but all are closed 
at sundown because of the blackout. They 
are equal in quality to fourth-rate New 
York Italian’ eateries. Garbage was 
dumped in the streets immediately after 
the landing because the Nazis had sunk 
the disposal barges and otherwise ‘disor- 
ganized the system. But a gradual im- 
provement has become evident. 

The Nazis opened the doors of twelve 
prisons and reformatories before they left, 
but the crime rate is lower than .it was 
prior to the occupation. Col. Orlando Wil- 
son, former Los Angeles police chief, is 
charged with public security. He has sev- 
eral former Scotland Yard men as assist- 
ants. We are using the Carabinieri to 
supplement our military police. There is 
little looting or violent crime. But the 
amount of prostitution is terrific. Three 
categories of special Allied military courts 
try cases involving violation of military 
decrees; other crimes are referred to the 
civil courts. 


Art: Illustrating AMG versatility, it 
maintains an office for preservation of art 
relics under Maj. Paul Gardner, the for- 
mer director of the Nelson Gallery in Kan- 
sas City. Gardner is Italy’s unhappiest 
man, watching beloved works blown up 
by Nazi vandals and by bombs from Al- 
lied aviators bent on blocking roads and 
blasting the Nazis without much regard 
for artistic values. Some 200 Allied bombs 
were dropped on Pompeii, for example. 

Gardner also credits the rumor that 
Nazis have already blown up the Pan- 
theon and mined the Colosseum in Rome. 
He recounts a story he got firsthand from 
the Dowager Duchess of Aosta, the King’s 
cousin, of how German officers took her 
jewels and antiques and shot her aged re- 
tainer for protesting. Incidentally Gardner 
was amazed at accusations that he was re- 


sponsible for sheltering Fascists and starv- 
ing the populace while he was Governor of 
Ischia prior to coming to Naples. 

All this is the story of AMG in Naples 
and it is typical of operations in Italy as 
a whole, where twelve officers in AMG 
have been killed in line of duty. And one 
of the most hopeful portents for the future 
is the manner in which the personnel, in- 
cluding South Africans, British, Austral- 
ians, and Americans, have all worked to- 
gether as a single team. 


Fascist Catch 


The Allies last week swept a dragnet 
across Naples and came up-with a collec. 
tion of once flourishing Fascist plutocrats. 
Examples: 


{ Italy’s richest man, the  shipowner 
Achille Lauro, who controlled a merchant 
fleet of some 216,000 tons before the war. 
Lauro also possessed a 50 per cent inter- 
est in Naples’ three Fascist dailies, Cor- 
riere di Napoli, I] Mattino, and Roma, all 
of which have now suspended publication, 
(because of the acute shortage of news- 
print and printing ink, Naples’ inhabi- 
tants are now served by a single, demo 
cratic paper called Risorgimento) . 


{The president and director-general of 
the Bank of Naples, Italy’s largest, Giv- 
seppe Frignani. A, militant Fascist of the 
early period of castor-oil hoodlumism, 
Frignani in 1928 was appointed head o 
the Bank of Naples where he served as the 
Fascist party’s pay-off man. He was picked 
up as he emerged from a hiding place into 
which lie had gone the day Naples fell to 
the Allies. 


{ The brothers Carlo and Renato Gug- 
genheim, wealthy makers of spaghetti and 
macaroni, who:claim a distant relationship 
to the well-known American family of the 
same name. The Italian Guggenheim 
wanted to be friends with everybody. 
When Naples fell, Renato Guggenhem 
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was one of a group of prominent citizens 
who greeted the entering Allies. But only 
a few minutes earlier he had been observed 
bidding farewell to the Nazi commander, 
Colonel Scholl, at the opposite end of the 
city. So warm was the friendship between 


the Guggenheims and their Aryan spon- - 


‘sors that the Nazis, before evacuating 
the city of Naples, completely wrecked the 
‘factories and warehouses of a competitor 
firm. 








Messe’s Mission 

The vacant post of Italian Chief of 
Staff was given last week to Marshal 
Giovanni Messe, former commander of 
the First Italian Army in Tunisia. Last 
of the Axis generals taken at the close 
of the North African campaign last May, 
Messe quit only on Mussolini’s order and 


. even then insisted on surrendering to no 


one but his old foe, Gen. Sir Bernard L. 
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Montgomery of the English Eighth Army. 

It was the first time in this war that a 
captive marshal had been set free to head 
a new army, this time against his former 
Allies. Messe promptly repaid the Allies 
for his release by vigorously starting the 
reorganization of the Italian Army in the 
hope of raising an effective fighting force 
in Southern Italy to help drive the Ger- 
mans out of his country. In an outspoken 
interview the Marshal promised a com- 





Catko—Automobiles, scarce in Amer- 
ica, are so numerous in Cairo that the 
traffic congestion is becoming a serious 
problem. There are no restrictions on the 
sale of gasoline in Egypt, and it is 
reckoned that there are far more. cars in 
circulation today than there were before 
the war. This calculation, however, in- 
cludes British and other United Nations 
service cars, which are very numerous. 

At rush hours the Kasr en-Nil Street, 
Cairo’s Broadway, is so congested that 
a car may take five minutes to advance 
200 yards. To remedy this situation, the 
authorities are considering the possibility 
of refusing to issue any new driving 
licenses unless the applicant can -show 
proof that he is engaged on work of na- 
tional importance. 

Gasoline is plentiful though none too 
cheap (just over 40 cents a gallon). 
Motoring is a rich man’s pastime now- 
adays as tires can cost as much as $400. 
There are none for sale in the shops, but 
a certain number have been hoarded by 
speculators who sell them “on the quiet.” 
Although imprisonment. awaits anyone 
found selling tires, this does not prevent 
the trade from going on. 

Gambling, always very popular among 
Cairo’s cosmopolitan population, has 
greatly increased since the war. This is 
partly due to the huge fortunes made out 
of the war by thousands of people who 
do not know how to spend their money. 
They cannot travel, the import of goods 
from abroad has largely ceased, and 
money is no longer of any real value. So 
they turn to poker, baccarat, chemin de 
fer, and other games of chance. Stakes 
are high and in some of the more ex- 
clusive clubs a man can Jose as much as 
$20,000 in a night. The police recently 
closed seven gambling clubs in the center 
of Cairo, but it is expected that, within 
a week, seven new ones will have opened. 
Public gambling is not allowed in Egypt, 
and there are no casinos. Nor are there 
any state lotteries though it is possible 
they may be introduced after the war. 


Buenos Aires—As you know, stories 
always circulate about any government, 
and the more so when unusual conditions 
prevail, as is the case here. Following are 
some of the elioicer ones heard here: 

The mother of the former Minister of 
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Education, Colonel Anaya, on learning 
that her son had been named to that post 
said: “My goodness—if I’d known they 
were going to do that, I’d have sent him 
to school.” 

When the Ramirez government was 
first formed, the question was asked why 
only two civilians had been included. 
The answer: “It is easier to make a mili- 
tary man out of a civilian than to civilize 
a soldier.” 

A French diplomat recently arrived 
and visited the Foreign Office where he 
talked with a sub-secretary. The French- 


man said he’d like to see the Tomb of the- 


Unknown Soldier, to which the sub-secre- 
tary replied: “We don’t have such a 
thing here. When we find an unknown 
soldier, we name him President.” 


Mexico City—Signs that war is at 
Jast coming to Mexico: 11,215 Mexicans 
are serving in the United States Army 


... The United States is supplying Mexi- — 


co with $120,000,000 worth of war ma- 
terials . . . Taxicab rates have doubled; 
liquor prices are ‘soaring . . . Two news- 
-papers, Excelsior and El Popular, urged 
the Mexican Government to send _ its 
soldiers overseas . . . Tires are being 
rationed .. ; Price ceilings have been set 
- for many foods . . . A Presidential decree 
granted wage raises to all employes get- 
ting less than 10 pesos ($2) a day to off- 
set food prices, which have gone up as 
much as 50 per cent in some cases. . 
Rental contracts have been frozen ... A 
vigorous campaign is being waged 
against hoarders of tires and spare parts 
in order to combat the black market . . . 
Owing to a scarcity of materials, coffin 
manufacturers have resolved to produce 
compressed cardboard caskets instead of 
the traditional woeden ones . . . The 
shortage of milk is becoming serious . . . 
Charges for postal and telegraph service 
will be increased shortly . . . More and 
more uniformed draftees are being seen 
on Mexico’s streets . . . Women have 
taken to war work, such as learning para- 
troop nurse duties. 


PanaMa CanaL Zone—The Canal 
Zone, once ranked about third on the 
priorities list of vital war areas, has 
slipped downward. The main preoccupa- 
tion is submarine activity in the Carib- 


bean. Although U-boat activity has been 
reduced to almost nil, especially in the 
Atlantic, it still poses a menace to the 
communications. lines in the Caribbean. 

One description of the atmosphere in 
the Canal Zone was that it is like that of 
Honolulu at the time of Pearl Harbor. 
There is a spirit of carefreeness and 
gaiety that one doesn’t associate with an 
all-out war effort. Every night is party 
night at Balboa. Prices of almost every- 
thing are high, but almost everyone has 
money. The “almost everything” includes 
all except the commissary which is the 
provender of the government workers 
and military in the Canal Zone. Those 
who enjoy commissary privileges may 
buy all the American lines of products 
from tomato soup to cocktail sausages. 
There, soup is 12 cents a can; Jello-O, 8 
cents; peas, 20 cents a can: salad oil, 39 
cents a quart; butter, 39 cents a pound; 
eggs, 62 cents a dozen; hamburger steak, 
24 cents a pound; pork chops, 32 cents a 
pound; ice cream, 30 cents a pint; ciga- 
rettes, 8 cents a pack. 


Lonpon—Britain’s first Christmas trees 
have arrived in Covent Garden. Most of 
them are destined for children’s institu- 
tions. The prices of the trees will be un- 
controlled, and the supply is expected to 
be adequate. But the difficulty will be 
in finding trimmings. 

The cause for the run on coupon-free 
material for making blackout curtains 
has now been discovered—women use it 
for making panties. 

The rehearsals have begun for. the 
pantomime “Aladdin,” which Princess 
Elizabeth and Princess Margaret Rose 
will present on Christmas before the 
King, Queen, and members of the royal 
household. This will be the third panto- 
mime the Princesses have produced, and 
the cast of more than 40 will include 25 
children from a village school. Elizabeth 
will play Aladdin; Margaret, the princess. 
There will be two performances in the 
drawing room where the stage is fitted 
with an apparatus for shifting scenery 
and lighting while a well-known military 
band will provide music. Cupboards of 
Buckingham Palace, Windsor Castle, and 
the Royal Lodge are being searched for 
materials for the costumes, which the 
Queen is helping to make. 
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Secretary says: 
| Sound Sceibechelps me keep 
up with hoss 247 miles away! 


“My bess used to snow me under with dictation 
whenever he came home from a trip. But now 
that he takes along a portable SoundScriber to 
record his letters, memos, conferences, I keep 
right up with him. That’s because he mails the 
recorded discs back to me each day .. . just like 
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“TheS@ that do not require immediate typing, I file for 

permanent reference. From those I type, I get every 
word as clearly as though he were here talking to me. 
When the boss returns, the work is right up to date.” 


No wonder busy executives in 
hundreds of America’s leading 
concerns use SoundScriber, both 
at home and on the road. It’s 
the modern, electronic method 
of business recording. 


Wire or write for SoundScriber 
literature. If your work is war 
=) essential, you can get immediate delivery. The Sound- 
SOUND IN AN ENVELOPE | SCriber Corporation, Dept. N-8, New Haven, 11, Conn. 
best describes a 7 Copyright 1943, The SoundScriber Corp. 
featherlight SoundScrib- 


er disc. Can be mailed 
or filed like a letter. 


Any fraction of record- 

ed poe is , wing N IBER 
and easily found on a 

SoundScriber dise. TRADE MARK 


ELECTRONIC BUSINESS RECORDING 
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plete purge of incompetent or disloyal 


officers, and disclosed that Italian guer- . 


rillas now were active in the Alps, Yugo- 
slavia, Albania, and Greece. 


Dilatory Domicile 

If it couldn’t be Nassau, Havana with 
its fine yacht clubs and race tracks was a 
fair substitute for a real sportsman. There- 
fore, Alfred de Marigny, ordered to leave 
Nassau, following his-trial for the murder 
of Sir Harry Oakes, applied for a visa to 


enter Cuba. His close friend, the Marquis | 


Georges de Visdelou-Guimbeau, also in- 
vited to leave, had already managed to get 
a visa to Haiti and was looking for a small 
sloop to carry him there. * 

Luck was with handsome Freddie. An 
old sailing competitor, Commandante Mi- 
randa, Cuban Under Secretary of State, 
wirelessed authorization for a Cuban visa 
and told de Marigny to “bring your sail- 
boat to Havana.” Of his wife Nancy, Fred- 
die said: “She will follow me wherever I 
go, even to the South Pole.” | 

But as things stood last week, the Ha- 
vana home will rank only as a “dilatory 
domicile” for de Marigny and wife. The 
Cuban Ministry of State disclosed that 
the Department of Immigration had au- 
thorized the de Marignys’ entry as tour- 
ists, not as residents. 


Belligerent Colombia | 


A third South American nation joined 
Brazil and Bolivia last week in a state of 
belligerency against Germany. It was the 
democratic Andean republic Colombia, 
whose proximity. to the Panama Canal 
makes it all-important to hemisphere de- 
fense. The Colombian Senate approved the 
declaration 33-18 after an all-night session 
on Nov. 26-27. 

The step followed an official announce- 
ment of the “cowardly sinking” by a Ger- 
man submarine of the schooner Ruby on 
Nov. 17 in the Caribbean. This was the 
second Colombian vessel sunk by U-boats. 
On June 23, 1942, the schooner Resolute 
went down off the Goajera peninsula on 
Colombia’s Caribbean coast. 


_End of a Crisis 


On the balcony of a government build- 
ing in Beirut last week, a burly Druse 
chieftain, wearing Bedouin robes, pulled 
two revolvers from his belt and let go 4 
series of shots in the air. Below in the 
Place des Canons, delighted crowds ap 
plauded while civilians, gendarmes, and 
policemen produced guns and joined in the 
Wild .West gesture. 

The man on the balcony was the Leb- 
anese War Minister, Emir Emgid Arslan. 
Three weeks ago, when the French an- 
swered Lebanon demands for independence 
by imprisoning most of the officials, 
Arslan, a member of the Druse tribe, 
hid with his followers in the olive and 
pine groves of Bchemoun Mountain near 
Beirut. The French held the Druses in re 
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Qur oF flaming war a rebirth has come. The old, true Christmas 
Spirit is stronger and brighter than in many a year. Out of the glorious 

we meaning of the season there flows new faith and courage . . . and the | 

EY wondrous promise that Peace on Earth, Good Will Toward Men, may 

: bas | yet come in a future that draws nearer. And so, to all Prudential 

"7? r ‘ policyholders, your families, and your distant loved ones, we send 

be greetings, with the sincere wish that,.despite war and its separations, 

i The PRUDE NTIAL this Christmas may hold for you many good things . . . and that the 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMBRICA 
cf Mutual Life Insurance Company ; s i 
woud OPES: Wi Wknk! RiO SERied your dreams of victory, of reunions, and of happiness may ail come true. 


united efforts. of all of us in the year ahead’ may hasten the day when 
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Black Star 


Faces: These are new pictures of 
familiar faces off the beaten track of 
war. Top, Generalissimo Francisco 
Franco—an uneasy neutral—and his 
seldom-photographed wife leave a 
military review on the Generalissimo’s 
name day in Madrid. Gen. Munoz 
Grande (right), Chief of Staff, wears 
the Nazi Knight’s Cross of the Iron 
Cross. Center, Field Marshal Smuts, 


‘grand old warrior of the British Em- 


pire, chats at the recent Lord Mayor's 
luncheon in London with Clement R. 
Attlee, Deputy Prime Minister. Left, 
Crown Princess Marie José of Italy 
looks admiringly at her 6-year-old son, 
the Prince of Naples. Both the Prin- 
cess and boy are at present refugees 
in Switzerland but, if a regency is 
formed in Italy, the Prince is slated 
to ascend the throne. 


spect: During the 1927 revolt they had 
felt the might of these fierce mountain 
fighters whose secret religion may still in- 
clude some sort of nature worship. Armed 
with scimitars, Half-moon axes, guns, and 
rifles Arslan and his Druses were just as 
ready to fight the French in the new emer- 
gency. His return to Beirut showed that 
the crisis had passed. 

The solution of the Lebanese troubles 
followed conferences between the Lebanese 
and Allied representatives. Gen. Georges 
Catroux, the mediator sent by the French 
Committee of National Liberation (NEws- 
WEEK, Nov. 29), promised to reopen in- 
dependence negotiations at a later date 
and asked the Lebanese to settle for the 
immediate reinstatement of their Presi- 
dent, Beshara el Khoury, the recall of the 
French delegate general, Jean Helleu, and 
the release but not the reinstatement of 
other Lebanese officials. 

The plan did not appeal to the Lebanese 
Government, nor to the British and Amer- 
ican representatives in Beirut. In the end, 
the French were forced to agree to restore 
to office Premier Riad Solh, President 
Beshara el Khoury, and the members of 
his Cabinet. 

With the Lebanon independence issue 
settled, temporarily at least, the next move 
of the French Committee was to send 
General Catroux to Damascus where sim- 
ilar negotiations with Syria were expected. 
In Cairo, attacks in the Arabic press on 
the French were replaced with self-appre- 
ciation for the role the Arab world had 
played in supporting Lebanon. An edi- 
torial in the Cairo newspaper, Al Ahram, 
sounded this note: “The Lebanese crisis 
has made every nation in the Middle East 


realize the mighty strength and value of 
unity.” 


Trouble in Palestine 


Even as the anti-French agitation in 
Lebanon subsided, the British in Palestine 
faced new flare-ups. The incident that 
caused the disturbance was trivial in it- 
self. A group of Polish-Jewish soldiers had 
deserted a Polish Army unit stationed in 
Palestine, on the grounds that it was rid- 
den with “vicious anti-Semitism.” The 
deserters took refuge in the Jewish agri- . 
cultural settlement called Ramat Hako- 
vesh, which has been the scene of many 
Arab-Jewish clashes. 

Acting in concert with the Polish Pro-. 
vost Corps, the British on Nov. 16 sent a 
police detachment assisted by Polish .and 
Indian troops on a house-to-house search. 
The raiding party ransacked the village for 
concealed arms as well as for the deserters 
and made several arrests. 

News of the raid on Ramat Hakovesh 
set off the Jewish press, which published 
what were officially described as “hichly 
tendentious accounts” without submitting 
them to censorship. Thereupon the British 
authorities suspended nine Jewish dailies 
and a Jewish paper published in German. 
These measures led to anti-British demon- 
strations and short work stoppages in sev- 
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SIrd Front Victory. BS 
in Johnnys front room! 


“Berlin aflame!’ *‘ Huge convoy safe!”’ 
**Japs driven into the sea!” 

. .. such battle-front news by radio 
brings heart-lift a-plenty for 

the mother and dad of Johnny. 

who is fighting somewhere overseas. 


























The high morale of the folks at home 
. . . sustained by good tidings 
via the family radio . . . within 
minutes of happening . . . is testimony 
of another ‘‘3rd Front’’ victory 
for America’s radio broadcasters. 


Radio serves on the vital ‘3rd Front’” 
where the minds of an entire people 
—not their bodies—is the target; 
where ‘‘sparking’’ 130,000,000 minds 
to work together . . . and win together 
as one—is the mission. 
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On the vital ‘3rd Front’... 
transmitters and communications 
equipment engineered by Westinghouse 
play an indispensable role. . . offer 
tangible proof of Westinghouse 
versatility and pioneering. 

















New advancements 

in television... FM... electronics 
secrets today .. . will tomorrow 
enable radio broadcasters to render 
even greater service to our country. 
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‘No lips but yours 
shall ever touch mine” 


‘All of us Dixie Cups are proud of our 
family tradition. We’re true to one person 
...and one only. 


~ 


“Take me, for instance. I work in a war plant, 
and I never pass colds or infections along. 
I was meant for just one; no other lips shall 
ever touch mine. 


‘‘Tt’s the same with all my millions of 
twin sisters who are serving our — 
armed forces. They know that Uncle __ gga 

_ Sam countson us Dixie Cups to eee 
guard the health of our fighters, on a 
duty, or on leave. 


‘Share our kisses? Not 
while we bear the name 
‘Dixie. And that’s a promise we’ll always 
be true to... not only while America is 
at war, but in the happier years to come.”’ 





















DIXIE CUPS 


DRINKING CUPS AND FOOD CONTAINERS 


The paper cup has truly become a war-time necessity. Used but once and thrown away it breake the 
chain of possible contagion from mouth contact with anything that has touched the lips of others. 
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eral Palestinian cities. In Tel-Aviv rioting 
broke out during the course of which 2) 
Jewish residents and eleven British con- 
stables were wounded. 


























Morrison on Mosley 


Home Secretary Weathers ‘Storm 
Over Freeing of British Fascist 


Crowded trains brought miners from the 
Midlands and shipyard workers from the 
Clyde to mingle with throngs of angry 
London laborers. “Mosley in, Morrison 
out,” read the banners they carried. The 
General Council of the powerful British 
Trades Union Congress joined the mount- 
ing clamor by adopting a resolution re. 
pudiating the action of Home Secretary 
Herbert Morrison in releasing the onetime 
head of the Fascist “British Union,” Sir 
Oswald Mosley, and his wife from Hollo- 
way Prison, on grounds of ill health. 

On Nov. 23,‘ while more than 1,000 
trade-union delegates demonstrated out- 
side, Morrison explained to a perturbed 
House of Commons the government’s 
reasons for moving Mosley from prison to 
a private home. Taking full responsibility 
for his action, the stocky, rumple-haired 


~Home Secretary said that the “improve. 





British Combine 


Sir Oswald Mosley: Thousands jeered 


ment in the national fortunes” was such 
that the ailing Fascist leader was no longet 
a menace to the nation. Morrison als 
promised Parliament that Mosley would 
be kept withm a 7-mile radius of a country 
house and that he would not be allowed 
to speak or write for publication or 10 
communicate with his former Fasdst fo- 
lowers. 

_ At the end of the political clash, evokel 
partly by Morrison’s enemies among 
Communists and extreme Leftists, and 
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Dade Brothers, Inc., have one of the tough- 
est packaging and delivery jobs you ever 
heard of. They package and ship Thunder- 
bolts ... and nearly every other type of plane 
that can’t safely be flown: to the battle areas. 


The preparation of these costly machines- 
of-war for shipment is a precise engineering 
job. But actually the most difficult task is 
transporting the huge loads to the ship-side 
. « « usually many miles away and through 
congested metropolitan traffic. 


Truck-Trailers were the answer for Dade 
Brothers. In fact, there’s no other transport 
method remotely practical for this work, Dade 
officials ‘will tell you. 


The Dade experience is typical of thousands 
of others in more than_100 lines of business 
. . « where Truck-Trailers are doing work 
that couldn’t be done as well, if at all,. by 
any other method. America could not get 
along without them. 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Service In All Principal Cities 

















Dade Brothers, inc., are technical advisers to the Army Air Forces Materiel 

, Commend. Airplanes prepared by them for export shipment are so mounted 
‘thet the stress and strain centers are exactly the some as these encountered in“ 
flight and landing. If. the gases are tipped. on end, or overturned, the planes 
will still net teuch the cases excep? at the mounting points. 2 


Right—A Vought “Corsair” be- 
ing readied for travel fo the 
battle zone. Wing-butis have 


-been we and the 
fuselage mounted en the floer- 


stringer of the export case. 


Below—~High ‘speed. automatic 
winches on the Truck-Trailers 
help get the cases aboard ship 
quickly and safely. These pre- 
cious cargees ere handled as 
if they were fragile glassware. 
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partly by the British working public to 
whom Mosley is the symbol of the Fascist 
world, the Home Secretary was the victor. 
On Nov. 25, at a private session, the Labor 
party endorsed Mosley’s release, 51 to 43. 


Significance 


To some extent the protests against the 
release were part of a complicated British 
political game. The doctrinaire Leftists 
and the Communists are the enemies of 
pragmatic Socialists such as Morrison. The 
extreme left is out to discredit the Home 
’ Secretary, who in many ways has become 
the most powerful politician in the Labor 
party. The Mosley case gave them an 
ideal excuse for launching this campaign 
and some of the demonstrations bore evi- 
dence of having been carefully staged. 

However, there was more to the protests 
than that. Much of the public reaction was 
spontaneous and bitter. Apparently it was 
also unexpected by the government, for 
the announcement of Mosley’s release was. 
poorly timed. There would have been few- 
er grounds for complaint if it had been 
originally made before Parliament. But 
somewhere a gap had opened between the 
temper of the public and the govern- 
ment’s analysis of that temper. And in a 
democracy a conflict between public feel- 
ing and government policy represents an 
undermining of the political stability of 
the nation. 


De Gaulle’s Comrades 


The French Committee of National 
Liberation last week made its strongest 
bid for recognition as the legitimate gov- 
ernment of France. In a brief address to 
the Provisional Consultative Assembly in 
Algiers, Gen. Charles de Gaulle came right 
out with the statement that the commit- 
tee “feels the responsibility of being, at 
the most painful moment in our history, 
the Government of the Republic of 
France.” 

De Gaulle’s bid for unqualified recogni- 
tion by the Allies was echoed a few days 
later in a formal statement issued by the 
Communist party organization at Algiers 
pledging agreement “to give the Commit- 
tee of Liberation the title of Government 
.of the French Republic.” 

At the same time, however, the Com- 
munist spokesman André Marty, a for- 
mer Deputy from Paris and one of the 
reddest of Reds, and Francois Billoux, 
made it plain that their organization was 
by no means committed to unconditional 
support of de Gaullism—and even less of 
the general himself. Marty made _ this 
point specifically when he told reporters 
that the people of metropolitan France to- 
day were overwhelmingly de Gaullist. 
“But that does not mean,” he said, “that 
they support the person of de Gaulle. If 
things go on as at present, I don’t know 
where he will stand with the people.” 

The Communist leaders then in effect 
laid down an Algiers party line. They as- 
sailed the committee for not taking ade- 
quate steps to provide the French under- 





ground with arms, “because they are 
afraid of the people.” They demanded an 
immediate second front because delay 
may mean that “our Anglo-Saxon friends 
will find themselves liberating a ceme- 
tery.” And they suggested the execution 
of former Vichyites now detained in North 
Africa, among them Pierre Pucheu, Pierre 
Boisson, and Gen. Jean Marie Bergeret. 

Actually, what the Reds wanted most 
of all was a powerful position in the gov- 
ernment. A few weeks ago they thought 
they had put through a deal with de 
Gaulle to appoint a Communist as Com- 
missioner of Information, a vital post and 
one the Reds could use for their own pur- 
poses with great skill. But the deal ap- 
parently fell through—which may account 


for the sudden shift against de Gaulle— 


and now the Communists are slated to get 
only two relatively minor posts. 


The Devil a Saint 


The onetime Duce now lives at the 
sunny health resort Gardone Riviera in 
Northern Italy, in the monumental villa 
Il Vittoriale overlooking Lake Garda, 
where the poet Gabriele d’Annunzio spent 
his last years. 

That was the more or less official story 
told by the Italian correspondent of the 
Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, one Hubert 
Neumann. He wrote in his paper that the 
Duce was ill and living under rigid super- 
vision. Neumann described him as “a tired, 
bitter man,” guarded by Nazi troops. 

Gen. Antonio Basso, the new Italian 
military commander of the Naples area, 
added a few more details to this picture. 
During the days when the deposed Duce 
was in Basso’s custody as Military Gov- 
ernor of Sardinia, Mussolini “ate only 


milk and. fruit and looked very sick; his 
complexion was sallow and his appearance 
was haggard. He had lost much weight.” 
Basso also confirmed previous reports that 
Mussolini in his disgrace had turned re. 
ligious. A priest visited him at his bed- 
side twice daily and each time confessed 
him and he also spent much time sitting 
up in bed and praying. 


Famine and Politics 


A let-up appeared last week in the 
famine that for two months has gripped 
India. In Bengal, the worst-hit province, 
the first winter crop of food grains prom. 
ised a bumper yield of 10,000,000 tons, 
Daily deaths among “sick and destitutes” 
in Calcutta hospitals dropped to between 
50 and 60, as compared with the peak of 
90 to 100 a few weeks ago. 

‘In rural India, however, starvation was 
still widespread. Thousands of famine suf- 
ferers faced death from the aftereffects of 
hunger and from cholera, malaria, and 
dysentery. Although the Indian Army had 
made efforts to step up transportation and 
distribution, there was not much chance 
that the Bengal winter crop of rice and 
wheat would reach the masses before Jan- 
uary. 

Meanwhile in Delhi the Indian State 
Council continued to debate the famine 
and the Central Assembly concluded a 
five-day conference on the food problem. 
Members ‘of the All-India Congress party 
seized this opportunity to demand the re- 
lease from jail of Gandhi, Nehru, and other 
Congress leaders so that they might sup- 
port the government in the famine-relief 
program. As a reply, partial blame for the 
famine was placed on the Congress party. 
Speaking for the government Sir Rama- 








Early Birdman: This recently discovered photograph shows 





European 
Winston 


Churchill in 1910. Even then he wes always flying places—as First Lord of the 
Admiralty—and in this case had just taken.a trip in an early naval plane. 
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Tournapull equipped with 200 H.P. Diesel engines and 2 American Blower Fluid Drives. 


Many a U.S. flving field is being constructed in record time thanks to the 
Tournapull. This giant vehicle capable of scraping, picking up and carry- 
ing enormous loads is designed for economy plus high speed movement 
over long hauls. 


It is equipped with ‘iiitaiaiias Blower Fluid Drives! 


Here again the principle of Fluid: Driving through a hydraulic coupling 
prevents the transmission of torsional vibrations, eliminates stalling, insures 
a smooth start with the smoothest possible pulling power. The Fluid Drive 
also protects the transmission and the Diesel engines from shock loads. 


We'll be ready, immediately after Victory with complete facilities for the 
design and manufacture of Fluid Drives of all sizes and types (excluding 
passenger car Fluid Drives). We will also be ready with complete lines of 
heating, ventilating, air handling, mechanical draft and dust collecting Cutaway view of American 
equipment, Blower Fluid Drive. There is 


no mechanical connection 
cae” AMERICAN BLOWER 









between driving and driven 
members. 

AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Division ot AMERICAN Radiator and Standard Sanitary Corporation 
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On the Wor Fronts and 


the Home Fronts — 
Bar-Reinforced Tire Chains 
HODELL 
PYRENE DOUBLEDUTY 
ST. PIERRE 
TAYLOR-MADE 
WEED AMERICAN 







‘ Bar-Reinforced 


TIRE CHAINS 


GIVE GREATER SAFETY 
GIVE SETTER TRACTION 
GIVE LONGER MILEAGE for tack of traction. 

But now there is a new and 


even more efficient kind of tire chain—the BAR-REINFORCED design, offered 
in the 5 famous brands listed above. These chains have extra bars of hard 
steel welded across every link that comes in contact with the road. They do 
more to resist skidding. They greatly increase traction and mileage. 

The military need for tire chains must of course be satisfied first. But 
for essential civilian driving these 5 manufacturers are making all the 
BaR-REINFORCED CHAINS they can. They ask you not to buy new chains 
if you have old chains that are safe or can be reconditioned. 


However, if you need new ones, you'll be money ahead to ask for 
BAR-REINFORCED. 


Ask for these 5 famous Brands 


@ Any old tire chain is better 
than none when you drive on 
snow, ice or mud. 

You'll say ‘“‘amen’”’ to that if 
you ever got stuck or skidded 
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swami Mundaliar declared that the Con- 
gress had helped to foster the famine by 
encouraging peasants to hoard their grain 
instead of disposing of it at inflated prices, 


{India House in London received 2 
pounds of rice last week in response to an 
appeal for famine relief. Enclosed was a 
note saying that it was a “contribution 
from two old ladies,” who had sacrificed 
their own food points. Other gifts, in 
money, included everything from sixpence 
in stamps to a thousand pound check. 


Royal Promise 


When Parliament opened in 1935, the 
scarlet and ermine robes of the peers were 
missing. So was King George V, then in 
mourning for his aged sister, Princess Vic- 
toria. The speech from the throne was 
read by Viscount Hailsham, the Lord 
Chancellor. It confirmed the government’s 
support of the League of Nations, urged 
that “deficiencies” in Britain’s defense 
forces “be made good,” and concerned it- 
self with such peacetime issues as slum 
clearance, the raising of the age for leav- 
ing school, and the development of civil- 
ian flying. 

Last week that same Parliament began 
what hecklers described as its “ninth year 
of suspended animation.” The longest 
Parliament since the seventeenth century, 
it had known three kings, three Prime 
Ministers, the royal jubilee of King George 
V and Queen Mary, the abdication of 
Edward VIII, the coronation of George 
VI, the outbreak of the war, and the 
wrecking of the Commons chamber by 
German bombs. 

The ceremony of opening the new ses- 
sion, which took place in the Royal Rob- 
ing Room—used by the House of Lords 
since the Commons took over the Lords’ 
chamber—combined age-old traditions with 
the austerity of a nation in its fifth year 
of war. Queen Elizabeth wore a simple 
black gown; the King, the uniform of an 
admiral of the fleet. 

Pushing back his visored cap, the King 
paid tribute to “our great American ally 
.. . and other United Nations,” touched 
on the smashing of submarine warfare, 
the Moscow conference, Allied victories, 
resistance among the oppressed people of 
Europe, and the “adjustments which will 
have to be made when we turn to prose- 
cute with fresh vigor the war against 
Japan.” 

But the main concern of the King, who 
in a speech from the throne annunciates 
the policy of the government, was the do- 
mestic England of the future. Telling of 
plans for postwar reconstruction and per- 
manent social reform, the King declared: 
“It will be the primary aim of my govern- 
ment to insure that in this- period food, 
homes, and employment are provided for 
my people; that good progress is made 
with the rebuilding of our damaged cities, 
and that in industry, mining, and agricul- 
ture smooth transition is made from wat 
to peace.” 
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Thats a lot of extra protection 


for'so Little extra money !" 


Think for a moment of the loss that 
any of the misfortunes pictured above 
would bring to you. Wouldn’t you 
like to have your insurance protect you 
against loss from.these hazards, just 
as it does against loss caused by fire? - 


Here’s how you can get all this 


_ extra protection. Simply have your 


fire insurance policy extended by an 
endorsement, for only a small addi-_ 
tional premium. 


Our agent or your own broker will 
broaden your Hartford insurance on 





your home and its contents, or on 
your place of business, so it will cover 
direct loss or damage from (1) wind- 
storm, cyclone, tornado; (2) hail; 
(3) explosion, except steam boilers; 
(4) riot, riot attending a strike; (5) 
friendly aircraft or objects falling from 
them; (6) smoke; (7) vehicles. 

To find out how little you would 
have to pay for this added protection, 
use the coupon. Our agent will tcle- 
phone you unless you ask him to call 
in person. 


CUT OUT...FILL IN...MAIL TODAY! -——-——4 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 


Have your agent tcil me by telephone ( ) 
or byp oes call ( ) what it will cost 
to brea he insurance on my property. 
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Should Soldiers Have the Vote? 


They. Say Yes, Congress Maybe 


Both Parties Favor Franchise. 


but GOP Wants Some Safeguards 
Against Democratic ‘Finagling’ 


The party in power was. worried. The 
off-year elections had gone against it, and 
a Presidential race impended. Displeased 
with Administration conduct of the war, 
the electorate threatened to sweep the ins 
out and the outs in. Every vote counted. 
Certain that the armed forces would vote 
to retain their Commander-in-Chief in the 
White House, Republican party chieftains 
over bitter Democratic opposition put 

‘military absentee-voting laws through 


fourteen state legislatures. Polling places © 


were set up in the field and ballots handed 


out. Abraham Lincoln won a second term. - 


No one claimed that the Union Army 
vote was the decisive factor in the Repub- 
licans’ 1864 victory. It was mainly im- 
portant as a sign that politicians had for 
the first time recognized the potentiali- 
ties of soldier voting in wartime. But last 
week, with the approach of the first war- 
time Presidential campaign since the Civil 
War, the soldier vote promised to be posi- 
tively decisive. This time there were 11,- 
000,000 men and women in the services at 
home and abroad—most of them voters. 

Between 1864 and 1944, only two na- 


tional (but not Presidential) elections 
occurred while part of the natiqn’s voters 
were at the battle front. Before the 
November 1918 Congressional elections, 
Rep. Thomas F. Smith introduced into the 
House of Representatives a bill creating a 
Federal election commissioner to supervise 


‘military absentee voting. It was never 


passed. Instead, the states retained con- 
trol, 29 of them either dusting off the old 
Civil War statutes or enacting new ones 
to permit soldier and sailor balloting by 
mail. The result was negligible. 

For the November 1942 Congressional 
elections, the states again operated mili- 
tary absentee voting, this time under a 
Federal act passed hastily only a month 
and a half before the election. First, serv- 
icemen got postcards on which to apply for 
ballots. When the postcards returned, bal- 
lots went out. They came back marked— 
sometimes. Time was short; shipping was a 
problem; soldiers had as little interest as 
civilians in off-year politics, and in .the 
South, Democratic primaries tantamount 
to election had long since been decided. 
In the 43 states participating, 137,000 bal- 
lots were mailed but only 28,000 returned 
—again a negligible result. 


Plans: The flop of the act of 1942 
produced the current Congressional at- 
tempt at a remedy early enough to make 


the service vote really count in 1944. 
Like their Republican predecessors of 1863, 
the Democratic ins of 1943 were most 
anxious to see it go through—in the same 
hope that soldier support would rally 
around their President and Commander- 
in-Chief. But this time there was an im- 
portant difference: instead of blindly 
trying to block the huge absentee ballot, 
the opposition was willing to further it— 
provided, however, it be hedged about 
with safeguards against Democratic fina- 
gling. 

This week the Senate had before it a 
bill sponsored by two Democrats—Theo- 
dore F. Green of Rhode Island, chairman 
of the elections committee, and Scott W. 
Lucas of Illinois. Prepared with the ad- 
vice of the War -nd Navy Departments 
and of the Association of Secretaries of 
State, it proposed that the President ap- 
point a bipartisan War Ballot Commis- 
sion to supervise absentee voting by the 
armed forces, civilian war workers, an 
the merchant marine. In a House commit- 
tee was a companion piece by Rep. Eugene 
Worley of Texas, different only in that 
it limited overseas voting to members of 
the armed forces. 

Under the Green-Lucas measure, blank 
ballots would go to the field well in ad- 
vance. The voter would mark his ballot 
either by designating his candidate or by 
simply indicating his preferred party (tan- 
tamount to voting the straight ticket). 
He would place the ballot in an envelope, 
seal it, fill out the elector’s oath on the 
outside, put the envelope into a second 
envelope to preserve ballot secrecy, and 
seal that. Overseas votes would return by 
plane; all war absentee ballots would be 
addressed to the War Ballot Commission, - 
forwarded to the proper State Secretary 
of State, and in turn to the right polling 
place. There the ballots would be counted 
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For Those in Peril . . .: Navy and Coast Guard 
released last week photographic records of two remark- 
able rescues. When the picture at left was taken the air- 
men did not know whether they would live to see it 
developed. They jioated off Panama on a downed Navy 



























patrol bomber two days before being picked up. The 
Coast Guardsmen at right are the crew of the patrol boat 
Wilcox after seventeen stormy hours spent on three small 
life rafts. Only one man was lost when the Wilcox sank in 
a September gale off the east ccast. 


=-HOME MOVIES ON CHRISTMAS NIGHT 


HIS is a scene from the reel they made 
the last time Jim was home on leave. 
And so it is particularly precious to them 


this Christmas night, when their thoughts 


are so much with him... when, faithful to 
a family custom of years’ standing, they set 
up the projector, turn out the lights, and re- 
live the happy yesterdays. 

Of course film is scarce although you 


may be able to get a roll. But happily, in 
any event, there are the reels of other 


years, ready and waiting to make this 
Christmas a memorable one. 


Have your Ciné-Kodak dealer 
check your projector... 


If you haven't been using your projector as 
often as usual during this busy year, have 
your Ciné-Kodak dealer clean it, oil it, and 
thoroughly check it; then you can be sure it 
will be running smooth as silk ... Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


Life is a movie__CINE-KODAK cts it all 
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GUNS COMING UP — 
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HEN war came to this 

country, the first cry was 
for arms in quantities such as 
only mass production methods 
could provide. 


To the men of General Motors, 
however, the changeover to such 
production was but the first step, 
to be followed promptly by full 
application of those principles 
of technological progress which 
steadily bettered their peacetime 
wares, 


In one instance, such progress 
took the form of process changes 
that made it possible to rifle 
thirty-three machine gun barrels 
in the time it once took to rifle 


one. In other cases, it involved © 


many “‘small’’ improvements that 
trimmed hours from manufactur- 
ing time and reduced cost. These 
and other important improve- 





ments were worked out in col- 
laboration with Army Ordnance. 


The result today is that American 
fighting men are getting these 
guns—in quantities, getting them 
in time, and, benefited in part at 
least by General Motors “‘know- 
how,” getting them in quality that 
keeps pace with ever-rising 
Army and Navy standards. 


This result is a serviceable con- 
tribution to the victory our fight- 
ing men are winning. 


After victory, when we return to 
building our peacetime products, 
we shall, as in the past, have as 
our purpose the production of 
more and better things for more 
people. 


Every Sunday Afternoon 


GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 
NBC Network 


GENERAL Morors 


““VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 
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—S4yptoit ANOTHER GREAT 


is a name 
which yo are going to remember. It 
identifies and describes a new prod- 
uct that has come to the rescue of men 
who have been struggling with the 
huge task of packaging and protect- 
ing metal parts for our armed forces. 


Before STRIPCOAT, many packaging 
methods proved both cumbersome and 
time-consuming. Each part had to be 
treated with a preservative, labori- 
ously wrapped in paper, then pack- 
aged. Dow technicians solved this 
problem by developing sTRIPcoAr, a hot 
melt in which Ethocel is the essential 


FTHOCEL fipowes 


ST YRON 


DOW DEVELOPMENT 


TO PROTECT METAL PARTS 
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gives the coating toughn@™ 
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Now, parts are simply 

melt, which immediately fort a 
tight film. Slit this coating, st# 

and the part emerges cleat 
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roded and ready for service. ‘The . 


method is so simple it saves un- 
counted man-hours. With SsTRIPCOAT, 
you merely dip it, ship it, strip it. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York + Cleveland + Chicago «+ St. Lovis + Houston 


San Francisco + Los Angeles + Seattle 


SAR AN 


STRIPCOAT is a copyrighted trade name 
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and certified by election officials the same 
asthe local vote. 

Republicans immediately laid down a 
barrage of qualifying—Democrats called 
them “crippling” — amendments. Under 
GOP stimulus, the Senate.) 


q Struck out a clause permitting the com- 
mission to reject state electoral votes when 
the governor of that state failed to certify 
“substantial compliance” with the war- 
ballot law, with Congress to make’ the 
final decision on the challenged votes. 
Republicans called this grant of power 
to Congress unconstitutional; they cited 
the bitter Hayes-Tilden election of 1876, 
when Tilden received the greater number 
of popular votes but Hayes won the 
Presidency by decision of a Congressional 
and Judicial commission called in to settle 
certain disputed ‘electoral-college votes. 


* 


qStruck out a clause providing that 2 
tie between the two Republicans and two 
Democrats on the commission be resolved 
by a fifth member—either an Associate 
Supreme Court Justice or a Circuit Court 
judge appointed by the Chief Justice of 
the United States. The Senate voted to 
restrict the commission to four, with a ma- 
jority vote of three required in deadlocks, 
after Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg read a 
letter from Chief Justice Harlan F. Stone 
rejecting the original idea because of its 
“political implications and political con- 
sequences.” Stone called his proposed role 
“incompatible with obligations which I 
assumed with the Office of Chief Justice 
and likely to impair my usefulness in that 
office.” 


Significance 


The soldier-vote issue promised to be 
one of the most explosive of this 78th 
Congress. For any doubts by either party 
about the validity of the machinery even- 
tually set up could turn the 1944 elec- 
tions into one of the most controversial in 
history. 

Frankly suspicious, Republicans were 
priming other restrictive amendments: to 
bar the merchant marine as absentee vot- 
ers, to force the President to make War 
Ballot Commission . appointments from 
lists supplied by both parties (to prevent 
his naming “New Deal” or “nominal” Re- 
publicans), and even to disqualify the 
President from seeking a fourth term if he 
undertcok to make the appointments at 
all. Sen. Robert A. Taft would outlaw 
federal distribution or broadcast of elec- 
tion material to the overseas forces unless 
first approved by the commission—a pre- 
caution obviously aimed at the Office of 
+ War Information. 

: _ There were also proposals to shelve the 
reen-Lucas bill in toto in favor of sub- 
Ututes permitting service voters to desig- 
te a proxy voter at home (a relative or 
trusted friend) or simply leaving it up to 
states to continue their regular ab- 
#entee-voting routine. This plan appealed 
the Southern Democratic bloc, leery of 
Federal interference with poll taxes. 

This challenge to state sovereignty was 














Break Up the Barrel: 





. Acme 
“The old gay bar, she ain’t what she used to 
be” was the dirge sung at Walsh’s on Tenth Avenue in Manhattan last week. 
Federal agents found bootleg liquor there and ordered confiscation of all liquor 
and equipment—including this beer cooler about to be shorn of its pipes. 
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the nub of Democratic opposition, just as 
the Republicans’ prime fear was that 
somehow the Administration would rig 
matters in its own favor. Some Republi- 
cans even pointed out that a sizable seg- 
ment of the men in service were 9 or 10 
years old when Roosevelt first came into 
power and have known no other President. 

But in all this, the opposition must 
move softly, for no politician dares risk 
the appearance of attempting to deny 
soldiers the franchise. And there was no 
doubt that the services were watching 
Congress with ‘exceptional interest. One 
small barometer of their attitude was a 
sampling taken by Representative Wor- 
ley, author of the House soldier-vote bill. 
Polling enlisted men at random in Union 
Station in Washington, the Texas Demo- 
crat found them 100 -per cent interested 
in getting a chance to vote. Some of 
Worley’s friends serving abroad similarly 
questioned 71 officers and men in North 
Africa. Only four were uninterested and 
seven indifferent—the remaining 60 were 
“definitely anxious” to cast their ballots 
next year. 


Postwar Pay 


- President Roosevelt last week came up 
with another piece.in his piecemeal pro- 
gram to ease the transition of servicemen 
from uniform back to - work | clothes 
(Newsweek, Aug. 9). In a message~to 
Congress—whose cynical members charge 
he is bidding for the soldier vote—the 
President laid down broad aims which his 


/ 


Congressional lieutenants promptly | put 
into these legislative terms: 


“| A measure by Sen. Robert F. Wagner 
and Rep. Robert L. Doughton provided 
for veterans’ unemployment allowances of 
from $15 to $25 a week, up to 52 weeks 
during the fifteen months after demobiliza- 
tion, and credit toward old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance for each month of active 
service since Sept. 16, 1940. 


q A second bill, proposed by Rep. Andrew 
J. May and Sen. Alben W. Barkley, called 
for mustering-out pay for all ranks up to 
and including captain: $100 for those with 
less than four months of service, $200 for 
more than four but under six, and $300 
for over six months. Approximate cost of 
mustering out: $3,000,000,000. 


Jump Jim Crow - 


To the 93-year-old Richmond Times- 
Dispatch last week came scores of letters 
on a controversial subject so touchy that 
other Virginia newspapers carefully avoid- 
ed mentioning it: a recommendation by 
The Times-Dispatch’s liberal editor, Vir- 
ginius. Dabney (Newsweek, April 12), 
that the Legislature repeal the law segre- 
gating Negroes from whites on streetcars 
and buses. 

Dabney’s suggestion was strictly prac- 
tical. Since Richmond operates many one- 
man “dead end”.streetcars without a rear 
exit, he reasoned that race friction would 
be reduced if Negroes were not required 
to push their way past white folks to the 
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heres Been a Big Change 


Almost any old-timer will give battle if you question the 
advantages of living in the old days. But few will deny that 
change in the mechanical world was inevitable, and good. 

Take tapered roller bearings. Tyson found the way to add 
more rollers around the raceway —developed a heavy-duty bear- 
ing which solved many an industrial and transportation problem. 

Actually, a Tyson “All-Rolls” Bearing has thirty percent more 
rollers, on the average, size for size. Obviously, this means greatly 
increased load capacity. Many users say bearing life is doubled. 

You can depend on it—Tyson is the most advanced, strong- 
est, longest-lived bearing ever built. 


The big name in bearings today is... TYSON! 


Pee Tyson BEARING CORPORATION, MASSILLON, OHIO 
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rear while getting on cars and buses, and 
then to the front to get off. 

Even so, The Times-Dispatch was sur- 
prised by the response of its readers. By a 
margin of three to one, white readers fa- 
vored the plan—and most of these were 
women. Dabney, who believes race rela- 
tions can best be improved by such practi-. 
cal, go-easy measures rather than attempts 
to eliminate racial barriers all at once, then 
went further and proposed that Negro 
districts be policed by Negroes and Negro 
hospitals staffed by Negroes. He com- 
mented editorially: “The time has come 
when the South must do more than issue 
pious statements about loving and under. 
standing the Negro.” 


Patton’s Slap 


Poor Press Handling Worsened 
Seandal of General’s Outburst 


There was a classic precedent. When 
Abraham Lincoln’s secretary John Hay 
told him some people wanted Gen. U. S. 
Grant removed because he drank, the 
President tossed off a characteristic retort: 
“Tf I knew what brand of whisky he drinks, 
I would send a barrel or so to some other 
generals.” 

It turned out last weck that Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower had followed essen- 
tially the same reasoning in dealing with 
one of the great personal seandals of Unit- 
ed States Army history—the case of Gen. 
George S. Patton and the two “shell- 
shocked” privates. Because Patton, like 
Grant, is a fighter, Eisenhower had let Old 
Blood and Guts off lightly—with a repri- 
mand that “took his hide off” and an or- 
der for him to apologize to all concerned. 

But the affa'r was too spectacular and 
too shocking to be left at that. In the Sen- 
ate—which happened to be considering a 
promotion for Patton—it was slated this 
week to be fully discussed on the floor. 


The Man: From the beginning no 
one doubted Patton was capable of man- 
handling his soldiers. Once the story was 
out, correspondents in North Africa re- 
hashed over all the incidents that added 
up to the character of an extraordinarily 
tough, flamboyant, and emotional soldier. 
Even in battle he insisted on ‘strict compli- 
ance with regulations on dress—woolens 
even in the desert: helmets and neckties, 
too, at all times. “Put on your leggings,” 
he barked to a captain during the fierce 
fighting at Guettar. 

He was dogmatic on casualties: “Even 
the worst wound doesn’t hurt any -more. 
Of course if you get hit in the liver it hurts, 
but then if you get hit in the liver usually 
you're a dead cookie.” Yet when one of 
his aides was killed the general openly 
wept. About his nickname are many 
legends: according to one, he told his 
troops: “We've got to kill the Germans 

. We’ve got to attack them, run our 
bayone ts through them, and then take 


. 





TRANSATLANTIC CROSSINGS 


COMPLETED BY TWA 


TWA recently completed its 1,100th . 


transatlantic flight. This record was 
made in a period of less than 20 
months, in operations performed for 
the Army’s Air Transport Command. 


Weare proud of this achievement, but 
we are happy to confess. that TWA 
is by no means the only airline ren- 
dering this type of service to the 
armed forces. 


Our work in military transport opera- 
tion is typical of work being done by 
the entire airline industry today, 

in helping to win the war. 


The vast overocean flight 
experience now being 
amassed: by U. S. air- 


lines has become a national asset of 
inestimable value. It gives bright 
promise of what the industry can 
accomplish in postwar transportation. 


We must guard against the loss of 
this asset, and make sure that it shall 
be used to the nation’s utmost benefit 
in the postwar era. 


Until the war is won, our only aim 

will be the achievement of an early 
victory. 

But when the peace comes, we hope 

that a progressive policy for world- 

wide aviation will enable our 

country to take its proper 

place of leadership in inter- 

national commerce. 
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their blood and «uts to grease the tracks 
of the tanks.” (Rv an ill-timed coincidence, 


‘the magazine True Confessions last week 


came out with a somewhat saccharine 
interview quoting Mrs. Patton: “The 
general makes a lot of noise. But he’s 


‘quite sweet, really.”) 


The Incident: The man fitted the 
incident. But Army handling of the story 
was wretched. Suppressed for months, it 
finally broke last Sunday when from 
Washington the columnist Drew Pearson 
broadcast a sketchy account. At Allied 
headquarters in Algiers, Maj. Gen. Walter 
B. (Beetle) Smith, Eisenhower’s chief of 
staff, at first replied with evasions. But in 
more or less garbled form the incident 
was known to nearly every soldier and 
correspondent in North Africa—and_ to 
many in the United States. Hence Eisen- 
hower and Secretary of War Henry L. 
Stimson disavowed the evasion. A day 
later General Smith was forced to call in 
Algiers correspondents and tell the truth. 
In Washington the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee demanded an official report 
from Stimson. The Secretary relayed the 
demand to Eisenhower. The result was ‘a 
series of reports that added up to this: 








"Patton's temper echoed in the U.S. Senate 


In the thick of the Sicily campaign and 
not far from the front, Patton was touring 
hospital tents near San Stefano. He went 
the rounds commending wounded soldiers. 
Then he came upon one who sat on the 
edge of ‘his cot. “Where were you wound- 
ed?” asked Patton. The soldier, a “shell- 
shock” case,* mumbled something about 
hearing shells that never landed and 
guessed it was his nerves. Well known for 
his disbelief in the reality of “shell shock,” 
Patton flew into a rage, called the soldier 
“yellow-bellied,” and gave him a back- 
handed cuff that knocked off the man’s 
helmet lining. A nurse lunged at the gen- 
eral but was restrained and led away 
weeping. As he was leaving, Patton heard 
the soldier sobbing. He strolled back and 
slapped the private again. At about the 
same time, Patton similarly upbraided an- 
other “shell-shock” victim. 

Hearing from a doctor and newspaper- 
men. about Patton’s “unseemly and inde- 
fensible” behavior, Eisenhower told Blood 





*A misnomer. Now called “battle anxiety” or 
“exhaustion,” the condition results from fatigue, 
noise, and protracted strain. Treatment consists 
of sleep, special diets, and warm baths and 
ny refits men for combat in a matter of 

ays. 
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and Guts that a repetition would bring 
his instant removal and ordered him to 
apologize to all concerned. He sent a 
general to Sicily to investigate and went 
there himself. Patton did apologize, not 
only to the private, the nurse, and the 
doctors, but to all divisional officers he 
could find. Inquiry into troop morale con. 
vinced Eisenhower that “no great harm 
had been done.” He noted that whenever 
Patton recently addressed his troops he 
got “thunderous applause.” 


The Law: Under the Articles of War, 
Patton could have been courtmartialed for 
assault, dismissed for conduct unbecoming 
an officer, or merely admonished. As thea- 
ter commanding officer, Eisenhower chose 
admonition—because Patton is “an in- 
valuable officer who has done great things 
and can do more.” 

Few last week questioned Eisenhower's 
choice. As Stimson put it, the Army selects 
its theater commanders carefully, gives 
them full authority, and holds them re. 
sponsible for their decisions. Hence Eisen. 
hower’s decision would boomerang first 
upon Eisenhower, if anyone. 


The Reaction: Eisenhower’s report 
failed to satisfy all of Congress’s questions. 
Weeks hefore President Roosevelt had sent 
the Senate a batch of Army promotions— 
one raising Patton from his permanent 
rank of colonel to major general. two 
grades higher; another elevating General 
Smith from lieutenant colonel to brigadier 
general. All had been held up until both 
houses had passed a bill to eliminate a 
long-standing requirement that before pro- 
motion lieutenant colonels must have 
served 28 years in the Army (Smith had 
spent only 26). All were finally ready for 
confirmation when the Patton revelations 
once more stalled action. The best way 
out, decided the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee, was to let Eisenhower’s report 
simmer and then bring it to the floor this 
week. 

Meanwhile, as appears inevitable in ir- 
reverent America, the Patton incident be- 
came the subject of gags. Junior officers 
and civilians around the Pentagon pro 
posed a new decoration—the Order of the 
Boot—for victims of “Pistol-Packin’ Pat- 
ton.” 


Significance 





The Patton incident loomed large as an 
Army scandal chiefly because of extremely 
poor public-relations work. In the first 
place, the attempt to suppress the story 
was doomed from the beginning. By 
of mouth it spread rapidly through Sicily, 
to North Africa, Britain, and the United 
States. Sooner or later some newspaper 
man or soldier was bound to spill it—# 
Drew Pearson eventually did. In the se 
ond place, it could have been disclosed in 
August at the time of Patton’s apology— 
and thus served as potent propaganda on 
the democracy of the American Army. 
Finally, General Smith’s evasion and 














AUTO LIFE 


Make Sure You Have Battery Power For Another War-Time Winter 


Battery efficiency decreases when 
the temperature drops. That’s 
when added battery power is 
needed to crank cold, hard-to-spin 
motors. It’s important to have 
your battery checked now and to 
keep it properly charged and serv- 
iced to get quick, sure starts. 


Your battery is just one of the 
many units of the electrical system 
needing cargful checking for trou- 
ble-free winter driving. Be sure 


the electrical energy that brings 


your car to life flows freely from 
generator to battery to spark 
plug. Have every unit inspected 
and adjusted, if needed, by one 
of the thousands of registered 
Auto-Lite service stations, your 
car dealer or service man. 

Right now, in the middle of 
another war-time winter, it’s more 
important than ever to care for 
your car for your country. 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 


Sarnia, Ontario =—s_ Toledo, 1, Ohio 4 


Te keep your battery in peck 
condition do these things: test 
frequently, have water added if 
liquid level is low, re-charge 
when necessary. Keep lrold-down 
bolts tight and connections clean. 











"Can you tie this one, 
Mr. Sherlock Holmes?" 


Pee 


1 It’s a cinch if Sherlock Holmes were 
around today he’d probably know that the 
quick way to tell one type of steel from 
another is by a simple spark test. If a 
piece of steel stock has lost its identi- 
fication it must be submitted to a time— 
consuming chemical analysis unless there is 
some quick means of telling just what it is. 
In war plants this spark test has saved 
tons of alloys and thousands of man hours. 
so essential to the war effort. 


2 When you touch the end of a 
piece of steel with a grinding 
wheel it gives off characteristic 
sparks and colors which tell its 
approximate composition. This 
dramatic method of conserving 
strategic materials is another 
rather interesting and unusual 
use of grinding wheels such as 
made by Carborundun. 





3 Whether it’s spark testing 
metals, tool sharpening, produc— 
tion grinding or any other oper— 
ation where you use grinding. 
wheels, we’d like to remind you 
that they are "Weapons for Pro- 
duction." Please use them wisely. 
The Carborundum Company, Niagara 
Falls, New York. 








Carb di isa i d trade-mark of and indi- 
cates manufacture by The Carborundum Company. 
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‘subsequent proof of the truth only served 
to magnify the affair. 

As it turned out, two brilliant military 
careers stood under threat of irreparable 
damage. There was grave doubt on Capi- 
tol Hill that, forced to an early vote, the 
Senate would approve Patton’s promotion 
—or that of General Smith. And Senate 
refusal to confirm, with its implied vote 
of no-confidence, would virtually compel 
Eisenhower to remove Patton as Seventh 
Army commander. The best the War De. 
partment could hope for was delay. A 
breathing spell would give Patton better 
prospects. 

Even more important were the inci- 
dent’s political implications: Stimson had 
learned the basic facts of the Patton in- 
cident long before he submitted the Gen- 
eral’s name for promotion. Acting despite 
this knowledge -compromised Mr. Roose- 
velt himself, for legally it was in the 
President’s name that the War Secretary 
sent Patton’s nomination to the Senate. 


Patriots Behind Bars 


“The sober truth,” as reported by the 
War Production Board last week: “Patriot- 
ism has swept through our penal institu- 
tions and fired the hearts of our prisoners, 
perhaps to a degree exceeding that mani- 
fested in the free population.” Reporting 


Acme 


San Quentin cargo nets: Patriotism 
swept through the prisons 


on prisons in wartime, the WPB cited as 
proof: 


q “Far more lavish” than the general pub- 
lic, prisoners have given blood “by the 
gallon.” 


" |Some 120,000 state-prison inmates had 


bought War Bonds totaling nearly a mil- 
lion dollars—enough for three  super- 


bombers. 


q Lifting of an old War Department ban 
on prisoner service in the armed forces 











~ What! 
$1600 for a 


load of corn?” 


In 1870 a man named McMurray con- 
tracted with the farmers of Frederick, 
Md., to grow hundreds of acres of sweet 
corn at $40 an acre. The farmers thought 
he was crazy. 
“Why, that’s more corm than the 
folks around here can eat in a lifetime!” 
they said. — 
They were so skeptical that 
epedine the crop. “One athe 
y a single wagon-load from 4o acres. 
Nevertheless, he insisted on being paid 
his full $40 an acre—$1600. 
McMurray paid. He had just built a 
cannery — one of the early ones — and to 
tefuse meant no more corn, and ruin. He 


% 






lost $20,000 the first year. But he per- 
severed.. When he died, in 1888, canned 
foods already were an accepted feature 
of the American table. Today we con- 
sume more than 14,250,000,000 cans 
and jars of food a year. 

The timid and unimaginative are 


ever with us. They are saying now that, 
because America’s land frontiers have be- 
come fixed, we as a nation must cease 
to grow. 

They do not understand that it is not 
land frontiers, but frontiers of the mind 
and spirit that make a nation t. And 
our fomien of invention, of scientific 
resource and discovery, are limitless! 


This is the great opportunity and re- 
sponsibility of Kretica parr fon eee 
to prove that those who say that we muss 
cease to grow are wrong. 

Management will meet this chal 
lenge. And in this epic of achievement, 
advertising will play a major part. For 
advertising is simply a tool of manage- 
ment for mass communication . . . a tool 
as necessary and useful as machinery, 
or accounting, or research. 


To 135,000,000 people, advertising 
will bring exciting tidings . . . of new 
products, new services, improvements 
and discoveries. New jobs will be cre- 
ated, new wealth for all. Life will go on. 


HOW IDEAS HELP BUILD THE NATION. The payroll of the canning industry 


this year will total more than $200,000,000. 
It is estimated that the industry 


pays out over half a billion dollars a 


for vegetables, fruits, fish, meat and other supplies—to farmers, ca 
fishermen, etc.—and for cans and equipment. 

Some quarter of a billion dollars yearly goes to shipping and distributing 
organizations. The total retail value of the pack is estimated at over a billion 


and a quarter dollars. 


Practically all of which was undreamed of a scant 85 years agol 


A. W. AYER & SOR, inc. Philadelphia * New York * Chicago * Detroit - San Francisco * Boston * Honolulu * London 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 








Notes on Newsweek’s Leadership Survey 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY ° 


The verdict in the NEWSWEEK sur- 
vey of leadership during our first two 
years of full participation in the war 
(see pages 30, 31, 32) is probably the 
weightiest that informed, independent 
judges have ever given on a contempo- 
rary question of this type. This is in the 
nature of a supplementary report from 
a Washington observer who had no vote. 

Negatively, the most striking results 
were the poor showing of Congress, la- 
bor, industry, and the Cabinet officials 
and heads of other war agencies dealing 
with domestic matters apart from war 
production. The only members of the 
national legislature to stand out were 
the mavericks: Senator Truman, in his 
role as chairman of the Truman com- 
mittee, the B,H, senators and others as- 
sociated with them in the fight for a 
Congressional declaration on foreign 
policy, Senator Byrd, exponent of econ- 
omy, which many congressmen preach 
but few practice in their votes. 

Among leaders of labor, only Philip 
Murray, CIO president, made a cred- 
itable showing. Murray has supported 
the war effort as a whole and the no- 
strike pledge against his former boss, 
John L. Lewis. He deserved mention, 
if any labor leader did, but the low 
position of labor leadership as a whole 
in this survey merits the most serious 
self-examination by every union mem- 
ber. : 

The industrialists also have reason 
to ponder. The only one of them to re- 
ceive more than one citation was Henry 
J. Kaiser, a fresh, independent figure 
Who has made his reputation during 
these last two years in the face of op- 
position from the War Production 
Board and its predecessors and the 
Navy, and of the doubts of most of the 


established industrialists. 


American industry as a whole has 
performed miracles during the last two 
years. Why does Kaiser loom far above 
all other producers in this survey of 
informed, independent judges? He em- 
ploys no personal publicity adviser. In 
the opinion of this column, his position 
is due partly to his ranging vision and 
supreme confidence, largely to the fact 
that he never complains, that he does 
not bemoan the departure of the “good 
old days,” that he is interested more in 
national service than in personal profit, 
that he finds every political and social 
situation a problem to be solved by 
ingenuity and constructive leadership 
instead of a cause for grouching. 


- 


-impressive. 


The vote for Eric Johnston, forward- 
looking president of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, also is worth 
noting. 

Of the ten members of the Cabinet, 
only six received one or more citations, 
and only three were rated by the judges 
among the first 24 in leadership. Of the 
heads of special war agencies, only 
Donald M. Nelson and James F. Byrnes, 
head of the OWM, made a creditable 
showing. 

In evaluating these verdicts, this 
should be kept in mind: Officials deal- 
ing with matters which are considered 
free game for political attack during 
the war inevitably suffer a greater hand- 
icap than those who deal only in ideas 
or in successful military enterprises. 
Nevertheless, this column believes that 
it is indisputable that the President 
has not brought to the top in domestic 


- matters the fresh, capable leadership 


which has marked General Marshall’s 
direction of the Army. 

The votes cast for the President him- 
self, Hull, Nelson, and some of the 
others who have had to surmount day- 
to-day criticisms of their decisions are 
Their ordeal has _ been 
stringent. Seasoned elder statesmen, 
such as Baruch, would be the first to 
recognize that those who merely advise, 
but do not act, enjoy an advantage in 
this respect. At the same time, the 
votes for such men as Willkie, Wallace, 
and Lippmann are noteworthy. Willkie 
has made an impression unprecedented 
among defeated Presidential candidates 
since William Jennings Bryan. 


Future historians of these two 
years may well make different evalua- 
tions. Although leadership is largely ex- 
posed to the public view, there are lead- 
ers among leaders whose full influence 
is not currently apparent. On the lists 
of the judges with the best inside view- 
of Washington appeared such names as 
Harry L. Hopkins, Under Secretary of 
War Robert P. Patterson, Rear Ad- 
miral Emory S. Land, chairman of the 
Maritime Commission, and former Un- 
der Secretary of State Sumner Welles, 
James F. Byrnes, and James Bryant 
Conant, president of Harvard and mo- 
bilizer of the nation’s scientific talents. 

The judgment of the participants in 
NeEwsweEeék’s yo!l certainly will be ac- 
cepted in the future as a guide to the 
most distinguished contemporary ap- 
praisal of. American leadership. 








—~ 


brought the parole of 15,000 to be volun- 
tarily inducted. 


{| Between August 1942 and November 
1943 state prisons produced war-important 
industrial goods worth $9,880,268—more 
than $3,000,000 in clothing and $1,750.000 
in cloth and textiles.-They also turned out 
items never before considered possible for 
prison production—assault boats, shell 
cases, bomb crates, submarine and cargo 
nets, stretchers, etc. 


| Sixty Massachusetts prisoners, despite 
warnings of pain and possible death, vol. 
unteered for a guinea-pig experiment «:: 
the effect of injecting beef blood plasma 
into the human blood stream. One died. 


White House Rebuked 


Three times last week, the dominant 
anti-New Deal forces in the House of 
Representatives thundered their exaspera- 
tion with the Administration. A coalition 
of Republicans and (mostly Southera) 


Democrats slammed through two impor- 


tant bills against powerful White House 
opposition, and fished from a pigeonhole a 
third that constituted a grave challenge to 
the Administration’s methods of control- 
ling prices. 


Taxes: Secretary of the Treasury 
Henry Morgenthau Jr. had recommended 
additional taxes of $10,500,000,000 in 1941, 
chiefly through substantial increases in in- 
dividual and corporation income taxes. 
From the beginning, the House Ways and 

. Means Committee thought the amount too 
high, and two and a half months of hear- 
ings and discussions did nothing to al.cr 
this view. The committee’s final draft 
called for new taxes of only $2,139,300,009 
—mostly in excises on liquor, cosme'es, 
theater admissions, etc., and corporation 
taxes (NEWSWEEK, Nov. 22). 

The debate had the appearance of a 
love feast as Democrats and Republ‘cans 
applauded one another’s remarks. Final 


vote for the bill: 200 vea, 27 nay. It went . 


to the Senate—with prospects of few if 
any changes and little if any increas? in 
revenue-raising power. At a Finance Com- 
mittee hearing Monday, Morgenthau :e- 
newed his plea: “We feel that w’th the 
national income running in the neighior- 
hood of $143,000,000,00) the public can 
afford an additional $10,500,000,009 in 
taxes.” At this Sen. Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg quipped: “That also is a good argu- 
ment that they can pay their grocery bills 
without a subsidy.” 


Subsidies: The House vote to defeat 
food subsidies designed to roll back prices 
surprised no one. Joining 178 Republicans. 
one Progressive, and one Farmer-Labor'te, 
98 Democrats put the quietus on further 
payments after Dec. 31. The final vote of 
278 to 117 was more than the two-thirds 
necessary to override a Presidential veto. 
The outlook was good for a similar Senate 
ban on subsidies. But it was questionable 
whether, in the final showdown, all of 
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View of Akron in 1854 


PENNSYLVANIA-CENTRAL AIRLINES SALUTES 


—AMERICAN VICTORY 





In 1779, a trading post in the Western Reserve— 
today—rubber capital of the Western World 


fuel tanks and wing de-icers. Now 
airplanes, parts and guns are among 
the weapons made in Akron. 


N 1779, Akron lay on a portage 
tramped by red men of many 


. tribes—a trading post between Lake 


Erie and the valley of the Ohio. 

A century later Akron became 
rubber capital of the world. Since 
Pearl Harbor, the rubber giant has 
bounced into the fight against the 
Axis. Her factories throb night and 
day in supplying vital synthetic and 
natural rubber products—tires for 
airplanes and motorized equipment, 
blimps, barrage balloons, self-sealing 


Thespirit ofthe Western Reserve’s 
empire builders lives on in wartime 
Akron—an indispensable American 
Victory City. PCA salutes Akron! 

Pe Oy 

By shortening distances and minutes 
between America’s Victory Cities, 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines proudly 
serves the daily transportation needs 
of those whose efforts are so essential 
to the winning of the war—just as it 
has faithfully served America’s peace- 
time civilian needs for more than six- 
teen consecutive years. 


Victory Cities Buy More Bonds 


PENNSYLVANIA-CENTRAL AIRLINES 
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those 98 Democrats would have the po- 
litical independence to defy the names 
and vote to override a veto. 


Oil and Coal: As a Democrat from 
the petroleum-producing state of Okla. 
homa, Rep. Wesley E. Disney had fought 
long and unsuccessfully for higher oil 
prices. The case looked particularly hope. 
less last spring, after former OPA Ad. 
ministrator Prentiss M. Brown rejected a 
proposed increase of 35 cents a barrel to 
encourage drilling for new crude deposits 
—although Petroleum Administrator Har. 
old L. Ickes had approved it. Nevertheless 
Disney went ahead and introduced a bill 
to give Ickes control over oil prices. It 
promptly went to the Banking and Cur. 
rency Committee—and stayed there. 

With oil-state backing alone, the bill 
had no chance. But Rep. Calvin D. John- 
son, Republican from an Illinois coal dis- 
trict, had an idea: coal and oil interests 
could be pooled. Disney wanted no open 
coalition with Republican coal men but he 
gave the idea his secret sanction. Last week 
a p*tition to take the bill out of committee 
and bring it to the floor for:a showdown 
was signed by 218 members, the required 
majority. 

Under the Disney bill, besides control- 
ling oil prices, Petroleum Administrator 
Ickes would be required to consider the 
necessity of exploring new fields. The in- 
dustry would be put in a competitive posi- 
tion, with relaxed price ceilings. The result 
would be an increase of as much as 70 
cents a barrel. And a planned coal amend- 
ment, also giving Ickes control as Sol!d 
Fuels Administrator, would increase coal 
prices at the mines to cover wage rises 
granted by the National War Labor Board 
and Ickes in settling the miners’ strike 
(see page 81). 

Upshot: removal of such basic commodi- 
ties as coal arid oil from OPA’s jurisdiction 
would just about wreck that much criti- 
cized agency—and with it the Administra- 
tion’s faltering price-control program. 


Mr. Wallace Regrets 


From the perch he occupies as presiding 
officer of the Senate, Henry A. Wallace 
glared down at Hugh Butler, the white- 
haired Republican from Nebraska. While 


he sat there Wallace held his tongue, as 4 


Vice President should, but as soon as he 
could get back to his own office he sum- 
moned newsmen to tell them: 

“As Vice President of the United States. 
I feel compelled to express my deep regret 
to our Latin American allies in the war 
for the shocking slur which has been made 
against them today.” 

Recently returned from a tour of the 
twenty Latin American republics, Butler 
had just handed copies of his 176-page 
report to the Truman committee and the 
Joint Congressional Economy Committee. 
His remarks. from the floor, while less 
pungent than those he had made in an ar- 
ticle for the December Reader’s Digest. 
were easily able to curdle the blood of the 
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Surely you've no- 
ticed that as beauty 


_mears perfection it fonveys pain as well 


as pleasure. Perhaps that is why the 
voice of the cello . |. so tender, vibrant, 
compelling ... has more than a tinge 
of melancholy. But how stirring, how 
assuaging it is, only those who hear it in 
its full voice can tell. When you can 


listen with a Scott; thé cello’s surging 





notes will come to your ukbelieving ears 


with the eloquent, ing melancholy 





of a “living performance. 
MeanwhileaScottis somthing to wish 
DS for. The 


day are marine 





for, wait for and B 
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models—the famed low-radiation 
receivers that emit not a whisper that 
lurking submarines can trace. Scotts are 
going aboard tankers, merchant vessels 


and men-of-war wherever the flag flies— 


_ to bring vital messages of war safely to 


our ships, and to provide lonely seamen 
with welcome programs from home. 
Scott technicians are proud indeed of 
the coveted Army-Navy “E” and the Mar- 
itime ““M” which they have won for ex- 


‘ cellence of production. Soon, soon, soon 


they hope, they will turn their talents 
back to the happier arts of peace—to 
bring you the Scott that will be your 


heart’s desire. 
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LEXICON 


Whether you like “crosswords” or not, you 
willove this game! Everybody does! 


50 cents. | 





2———— 

CAMELOT is “one of the few really great 
gameés’’—a splendid jumping and capturing 
game—skillful and easily learned. It has a 


fascination all its own. Gray-boxed set 
$1.25; No. 80 handsome pictorial edition— 


with larger board, $2; No. 3 Castle Edition — 


with Ivoroid Playing Pieces, $3.50; ‘Tourna- 
ment set, $5. 


cals 


MONOPOLY 


Most popular of the world’s great games. 
Sets at $2; better set No. 8 always bound 
in pebbled green (2 to 8 players), $2.50; 
Famous White box set with Grand Hotels, 
removable Bank tray, etc., $3.50. 


ROOK—immensely popular card game. Unique in 
its quick climaxes and exciting play, 75 cents; 
SORRY—an unusual Board game—with surprise 
moves, $1.50; FINANCE—wonderful trading game 
full of exciting action. Fun for all ages, $1.25. 


PARKER BROTHERS inc. 


SALEM, MASS. © NEW YORK * CHICAGO 
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Associated rress 


Butler butted into South America 


global-thinking Wallace, who in April had 
made much the same tour as good-will am- 
bassador of President Roosevelt. 

In the Digest, Butler accused “a dozen 
or more” government agencies of spending 
$6,000,000,000 on Latin Americans, while 
trying to “seduce them with boondoggles.” 
This “hemispheric handout,” he said, 
makes our southern friends mutter “be- 
ware of North Americans bearing gifts.” 
It is equal to $50 for each South Ameri- 
can, declared Butler, or twice the total 
amount that “these countries spend out of 
their own treasuries on themselves.” 

Before the Senate, he added the charge 
that Lend-Lease weapons being supplied 
by us are reinforcing military dictators 
who hoard them, while “a seething eager- 


“ness to get at each other’s throats exists 


. in Bolivia, Paraguay, Ecuador, and 
the Argentine; in Peru and Brazil and 
Chile a tension exists—war between some 
of these nations is considered inevitable.” 

The Nebraskan’s sour view of our good- 
neighbor ministrations brought him into 
conflict with Nelson A. Rockefeller, Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs. Rather 
mildly, Rockefeller retorted at an Ameri- 
can Legion banquet honoring the Latin 
American nations that in three years we 
had spent less than $600,000,000 among 
the Latin Americans, besides lending them 
materials and cash amounting to $603,- 
000,000. 

South of the border, a Colombian: news- 
paper columnist remarked: “There is no 
reason to take seriously the pompous dec- 
larations of Senator Butler.” But the sena- 
tor’s charges had raised delicate questions 
that would require careful answers. 


Now Is the Time 


In token of decreased government ‘de- 
mand with the approach of peace, the 
Office of Price Administration lifted all re- 
strictions on sale of standard-sized type- 
writers—built before 1924. 


Sparks at Willkie 


At a distance of 6 feet it appeared to be 
a copy of Wendell Willkie’s “One World” 
—the best-selling dollar edition, paper. 
backed, oversized in ‘format, and bold in 
lettering. Closer inspection proved its cov- 
er merely a remarkable facsimile—a 48. 
page literary excursion titled “One Man— 
Wendell Willkie,” by C. Nelson Sparks, 
former Mayor of Akron, Ohio. - ; 

The cover’s come-on promised “An In. 
side Story—Who’s Behind Him—How He 
Won at Philadelphia—Raomful of Mon- 
ey —His 10 Years in Akron—Where His 
‘Campaign Oratory’ Statement Was Made 
—How He Got U.S. Bomber for World 
Tour—What They Are Doing for Him 
Now—Danger Ahead.” 

Inside, however expected juicy anti- 
Willkie revelations dissolved undocumented . 
into a general blast at “internationalism.” 
In short, the smear season was on (and 
the very fact that Willkie was_ being 
smeared so early in the campaign was 
proof of his stature as a candidate) . Some 
of Sparks’s sparks: 


q At a dinner given a week before the 
1940 GOP convention by the Ogden Reids, 
owners of The New York Herald Tribune 
—where “breathed graciously down the 
neck of each and every guest a liveried 
lackey”—and where guests included Lord 
Lothian, the late British ambassador, and 
Thomas Lamont, the international banker 
—Willkie “went ‘all out for war’,” though 
later in the campaign he was to accuse 
the President of warmongering. Sparks 
said this story came from two other guests, 
Sen. and Mrs. Robert A. Taft, who after 
Willkie’s remark “as graciously as they 
could excused. themselves.” 


4 At the convention itself Sparks was 
campaign manager for Frank Gannett. 
“A prominent attorney from a midwestern 
state” called and asked Sparks to name 
his own price for releasing the Arizona 
delegation to Willkie, saying: “We have a 
roomful of money.” 


§ When Willkie decided to tour his one 
world, said Sparks, Harry Hopkins got 
him a bomber “at a time when the short- 
age of bombers, petroleum, and fliers was 
a problem of our armed forces.” As a re- 
sult, Willkie “was deeply in Hopkins’s 
debt.” On this debt “repayment is now 
being made,” said Sparks, by Willkie’s aid 
against certain Southern Democrats in 
White House disfavor. 


No one could predict the effect of the 
thin, bustling Ohioan’s outburst against 
Willkie. That it would be used as ammuni- 
tion for anti-Willkie groups, however, was 
indicated by the fact that the first stories 
concerning the booklet appeared in The 
New York Daily News, The Chicago 
Daily Tribune, and The Washington 
Times-Herald, all anti-interventionist. In 
Dallas, Willkie commented on the book 
in characteristic fashion: “I haven’t seen 
it . . . From what I’ve heard it’s sheer 
bunk.” 











PRODUCTION ON SCHEDULE 


© splo@™d performance of America’s air- 
aft in#orld War II, is a tribute to the men 
e them ... as well as those who 
takes management, planning, engineer- 
procurement, tooling, training, skilled 
fOrkmanship, and coordinated effort of the 
ghest order, to produce planes in adequate 
uantities ... on schedule. 


At McDonnell, we have met production re- 
quirements ... on planes, parts, and plastics 
on schedule, 

Behind this successful production perform- 
ance is a well-rounded organization of sea- 
soned aircraft executives, engineers, research 


workers, tooling experts and production 
specialists . . . who have passed along the 
results of many years’ experience to thou- 
sands ofearnest hard-working shop personnel. 


Two additional factors have contributed 
materially to our ability to meet production 
requirements on schedule: a record of never 
having had a work stoppage due to disagree- 
ment between management and personnel or 
their collective bargaining representatives; 
and a policy of multiplying and facilitating 
production through sub-contracting as 
necessary. 


We shall welcome further opportunities to 
serve our country’s war effort. 


MSDONNELL ~% lion 
Mamupgclunens % PLANES - PARTS > mam, Atacealy Cvporal * 





All men and women at the three Chris-Craft factories are working under the Army-Navy “E” with two stars for Excellence ian War Production 


Keep your spirits high—speed Victory 


Buy U. S. War Bonds Today — 


"ies LOMOrrow COMmand your own 


© CHRIS-CRAET 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, ALGONAC, MICH. * WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF MOTOR BOATS 
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This Was the Army 

Robert R. Nathan, lately a key man in 
the War Production Board’s brain trust, 
was off last week for Hot Springs, Ark., 
with a magnum of aspirin, a sciatic back, 
and notes for a new book. Tucked in his 
pocket also was a disability discharge from 
the Army. Nathan had accepted it unhap- 
pily after four months in Walter Reed 
Hospital, concluding his military career 
with the mild conviction that some Army 
regulations were impractical. Behind this 
opinion was the half-comic story of what 
had happened to this once-powerful figure 
in the months since he joined the Army. 

In the first place, no one had wanted 
Nathan to enter the Army—except Nathan, 
and anti-New Dealers who wanted him out 
of the government. An ace government 
economist since 1933, Nathan had been a 
spark plug in mobilization for defense and 
war, a scourge of “business as usual” and 
pressure groups. His chief, Donald Nelson, 
insisting that Nathan’s work at the WPB 
was more important, secured one six-month 
deferment for him. Nathan himself op- 
posed a second deferment. Army doctors 
shook their heads when they examined his 
afflicted back, but Nathan swayed them 
with oratory and threats to go to Europe 
for a civilian agency. He was inducted last 
April 29. 

Instead of the limited service he antici- 
pated, Nathan was sent to Camp Lee, Va., 
wearing a brace, and given such G. I. tasks 
as digging ditches. Within three weeks he 
was in the camp hospital. 


Recutations: Somewhat improved by 
July 1, he was transferred to the Office of 
Strategic Services. Although in pain 
most of the time, he was happy. His 
work was the kind he liked and would 
have taken him to the fronts even- 
tually, possibly with a commission. 
For two weeks he enjoyed this situa- 
tion, then collapsed. He was taken 
to Walter Reed. 

Nathan expected the magnificent 
medical facilities of the Army would 

| be used to cure him. Weeks later, 
after nothing had been done, he was 
told that nothing would be done: . 
regulations prevented Army doctors 
from aiding him. These regulations 
are based on the principle that if a 
man suffers from an ailment he con- 
tracted before entering the Army, it 
Is not up to'the Army to assume re- 
sponsibility. He is not entitled to be 
cured because he was not injured in 
the Army. The fact that the Army 
inducted him has no bearing on the 
matter. 

Nathan was offered a discharge 
but protested, hoping he would re- 
cover enough to return to the OSS. 
When Nathan consulted civilian 





physicians, they wagged their heads and 
informed him a cure would take time and 
patience. For four months he lay abed 
in Walter Reed. All the Army could do 
was to give him aspirin. Unable to stand 
it any longer, Nathan finally took his dis- 
charge last week. It relieves the Army and 
the government of all responsibility. 
Nathan’s four months at Walter Reed, 
however, were not entirely fruitless. He 
has already written a book he says is a 
rationalization of the New Deal and prof- 
fers a postwar economic plan. Its title: 
“Let Freedom Bring.” The book he will 


write in Arkansas will be on manpower 


demobilization and reemployment. 


‘LiseraL’:; Bob Nathan was born on 
Christmas Day 35 years ago in Dayton, 
Ohio, where his: twin brother Lawrence 
still lives. His parents came from Austria 
and lived on the elder Nathan’s fruit busi- 
ness. There were six children in the family, 
of which the twins were the youngest. 
From the age of 8, Bob Nathan worked 
(selling pretzels, box lunches, newspapers, 
delivering groceries). Until he left home 
for the University of Pennsylvania he had 
ridden on a train only once—a few miles 
to Springfield, Ohio. He earned his way 
through college jerking sodas, laboring in 
factories, and doing research jobs. For four 
years he studied law at night at George- 
town while holding a full-time job in the 
Department of Commerce. His degrees: 
BS., M.A., LL.B. 

Poverty gave Nathan the ambition to 
become rich; but long ago that goal was 
abandoned. He has had many opportun- 
‘ues to enter business and turned them 
aside; he says his heart is set on perform- 





Acme 


Army aspirin gave Nathan a headache 
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ing a really fundamental public service. 
Hereafter he will perform his public service 
outside the government. He says: “From a 
liberal point of view one can do much more 
on the outside.” 

At any rate, Nathan left the Army con- 
vinced he could have been of service—but 
not on a diet of pain and aspirin. 


Senatorial Dignity 


Senators, like ordinary citizens, used to 
have to obtain a pass at the door of each 
Federal building they wished to enter. 
The saucerlike pass must be pinned to a 
Japel or worn on a string about the neck. 
Irked by saucers and door-mat rituals, 
Sen. Kenneth McKellar raised a fuss in the 
Senate. Last week each senator received a 
gold-lettered wallet containing identifica- 
tion that will let him in any government 
door unchallenged and unirritated. 


Misunderstanding 


OWI Chief Elmer Davis, who has the 
job of seeing that Federal officials don’t 
squabble in public, was himself involved 
in a public controversy this week. News- 
men had complained about Manpower 
Commissioner Paul V. McNutt’s close- 
mouthed public-relations policy. Davis 
sympathized, wrote McNutt a long letter 
of complaint, and showed reporters a copy 
supposedly to prove he was going to bat for 
them. Reporters assumed they were getting 
a news leak, not for attribution to Davis. 
Note that their stories avoided mention of 
how they got the information. 


Forgotten Bureau 


Tucked away in a corner of the immense 
Pentagon’s first floor is the only division 
of the War Department that has shrunk 
in size since Pearl Harbor. It is the Na- 
tional Guard Bureau, a sector all 
but forgotten by the great war ma- 
chine driving .at high speed on the 
floors above. 

Absorbed by the Army when war 
came, many a Guard unit has fought 
on foreign fronts; many a former 
Guardsman will not come home. 
There now remain in Washington 
only nine of the 30 commissionéd 
military experts who made up the 
National Guard headquarters staff 
here in peacetime. The former civil- 
ian staff of 120 has been cut to less 
than half that number. Because the 
commanding officer of the Guard is 
appointed for only four years, the 
National Guard chief, Maj. Gen. 
John Francis Williams, is preparing 
for a possible new assignment, Who- 
ever succeeds him in the National 
Guard post will take over his big 
brown leather chair and the duties of 
preparing the bureau for the time 
when the sound of Guardsmen’s feet 
will again reverberate through the 
armories in the cities and towns of 
America. 
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Big Gusher of U. S. Dollars 
All That Flowed From Canol 


Army Agreement With Canada 
for Expensive Fort Norman Oil 
Found by Truman Committee 


For well over a century before the word 
Canol was coined (from “Canada” and 
“oil”) , an oft-told sourdough’s tale insisted 
that a wealth of liquid fuel lay under the 
icy wasteland around Fort Norman, an 
insignificant little outpost 100 miles south 
of the Arctic Circle in Canada’s North- 
west Territories. Early in the nineteenth 
century, the hardy Scot explorer, Alex- 
ander MacKenzie, had reported oil oozing 
from the earth southwest of the Great 


Lake, the wells and refinery were reopened, 
and a seventh well brought in. Production 
was a mere 400 barrels a day. 

But in 1942, four months after Pearl 
Harbor, another kind of gusher came to 
MacKenzie’s find—a guarded gusher of 
American men, money, and materials la- 
beled Canol Project. It suddenly en- 
gulfed the area with plans for developing 
the fields and building a pipeline across the 
MacKenzie-Yukon divide to a refinery at 
Whitehorse, 500 miles away. For fueling 
the United States Navy’s big ships, some 
of the oil would go on to the Pacific Coast 
by a 125-mile pipeline between Whitehorse 
and Skagway. But the great bulk would be 
trucked from Whitehorse along the Alas- 











Bear Lake. But it was not until 1919 that 
Imperial Oil, Ltd., a Canadian affiliate of 
the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, de- 
cided to do something about it and sent 
a little party of geologists into the field. 
Drills probed into the depths of the frozen 
lands, and MacKenzie was proved right. 
The Far North’s first oil well was born. 
During the next dozen years six wells 
were drilled. Since only three‘of them were 
producers and their output amounted to 
only a few thousand barrels of oil a year, 
the wells were soon capped and the small 
refinery closed. Then, in 1982, when a mi- 
nor mineral boom near Fort Norman added 
to the meager boat traffic on Great Bear 





The Lamp 
The Canol Project: Was it a military necessity or a dunderheaded blunder? 


kan highway to Fairbanks and the Alaskan 
military airfields. 

The Army was grimly determined to 
rush vitally needed gasoline to its Jap- 
threatened Alaskan bases. From the Nor- 
man Wells, it wanted $,000 barrels a day. 
Cost was cast aside as a consideration; 
time was precious, and to the United 
States Budget Director went a request for 
$25,000,000, first estimate of the expense 
of what was labeled a military secret. 


Revelation: A fortnight ago, in 
Washington, the Truman committee was 
making its regular rounds of the nation’s 
war endeavors when it picked up the price 
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tag on the Canol Project, did a double. 
take on the figure—now $134,000,000— 
and promptly announced plans to investi- 
gate. Five days later, officials in Ottawa 


“ and Washington dropped the cloak of mili. 


tary secrecy from the project, and Canada 
and the United States learned these facts: 

In the eighteen months since construc. 
tion began, 23 new wells have been sunk 
at Fort Norman. They are capped and 
waiting, but not a drop of Arctic oil has 
yet flowed. to Whitehorse. Although the 
pipeline from there to Skagway is finished, 
the 500-mile pipe from the field to White. 
horse won’t be completed until January, 
and even the most optimistic don’t hope 
for oil to flow before next spring. And 
meanwhile the Jap threat has dwindled. 

As for Canol’s ownership, under the 
terms of a United States-Canadian agree. 
ment, pipelines and refinery are property 
controlled by the United States only for 
the duration. At the war’s end, Canada 
will have the first chanceto buy the devel- 
opment at a commercial value to be de- 
termined by one American and_.one Cana- 
dian appraiser. If Canada fails to exercise 
its option within three months, it will be 
offered at public sale. If there are no tak- 
ers, a permanent joint board of defense will 
preside over disposition of the facilities. 

Besides paying for drilling the wells at 
Imperial’s Norman fields, the United 
States is bearing the cost of constructing 
the pipelines and the refinery. Canadian 
contributions to the agreement include: 
(1) acquisition of essential lands and 
necessary rights of way; (2) a wartime 
waiver of import duties, sales taxes, ter- 
ritorial taxes, and all charges on equip- 
ment and supplies used on the project by 
the United States; and (3) a promise to 
remit during the war all royalties on Fort 
Norman oil production and income taxes 
on individuals and corporations employed 
in the construction. 


Surprise: While these revelations sur- 
prised the United States, which suspected 
it had been out-horsetraded, the Truman 
committee had even bigger surprises wait- 
ing. In evaluating the war value of the 
deal, the committee called as its first wit- 
ness Harold L. Ickes, Petroleum Adminis- 
trator for War. In his mimitable style the 
Interior Secretary bluntly asserted: “I 


don’t ‘think it is in the interest of the. 


United States.” He said he had learned of 
the project only after one of his depv- 
ties accidentally bumped into a Cand 
contractor in a Washington hotel lobby. 
Ickes testified he had immediately, but 
vainly, protested against the plan to Sec 
retary of War Stimson. He argued that an 
average-sized tanker in four trips could 
supply Alaska with as much aviation gas 
line as the proposed 3,000-barrel refinery 
could make in a year. The self-styled cur- 
mudgeon unloosed another avalanche of itt 
at the Army’s statement that it had upped 
its Fort Norman oil requirements to 20; 
000 barrels daily. Though this could be 
supplied by the 27 wells at Fort Norman, 








Prac 


“Unforeseen evenis...need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


DANGER SIGN 


War has stepped up the traffic through places of 
business and industry. Multiplied the number of 
salesmen, customers and tradesmen. Increased 
the percentage of inexperienced workers. 

And the tempo of war...the necessity for 
speed . .. means “go” every hour of the day. 
Things must be done ... now. Right now! 

The industrial pace of a nation at war has in- 
creased the danger of accident to the individual. 
But war writes no changes in the statutes regard- 


ee 


ing liability for accident. Management still must 
reckon with the payment of damages and the 
cost of law suits. 

Accordingly, executives who are aware of 
their responsibilities are relying on general lia- 


‘bility insurance as never before. They are turn- 


ing to casualty companies for protection that is 
keyed to today. 

See your Maryland agent or broker for full par- 
ticulars. Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 
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Ickes with thinly disguised irony pointed 
out that another year and a half of con- 
struction time alone would be needed to 
enlarge the pipeline and refinery to handle 
that much oil. M 

Following Ickes on the stand, Repub- 
lican Rep. Leon Gavin from Oil City, Pa., 
testified that Imperial will charge the 
United States $1.25 a barrel (current 


| United States price ranges from $1 to 


more than $2 a barrel) for the first 1,500,- 
000 barrels of oil and then drop the price 
to 50 cents a barrel, making an eventual 
substantial savings. Even at that cut-rate 
price, Gavin said, it would take the gov- 
ernment more than 150 years to get its 
money back from the Canol Project. 

But it was when Army _ witnesses 
paraded before the committee to defend 
the project that the sparks really began 
to fly. The target of one session was the 
73-year-old James H. Graham, dollar-a- 
year adviser to Lt. Gen. Brehon B. Somer- 
vell, chief of the Army Service Forces. 
Graham, a former dean of the college of 
engineering at the University of Kentucky 
was revealed as the author of the little 
one-page memorandum to General Somer- 
vell that started the whole Canol Project 
off to its controversial status. 

Under sharp questioning from the com- 
mittee Graham slowly admitted that he 
had not considered cost in recommending 
the venture because: “I never consider 
cost in war.” He also stated that he had 
been considering the Norman Wells proj- 


ect for about two months. He had not © 


consulted with oil experts on it, however, 
and had based his recommendations on 
what he had picked up at a three-hour 


_ conference attended by Army officers and 


representatives of Imperial Oil. 
Despite these revelations the Army 


‘ showed no intention of cold-shouldering its 


Arctic oil fields. Keynoting this attitude, 
Under Secretary of War Patterson taking 
his turn before the committee, announced: 
“The War Department is proud of Canol.” 
Patterson then traced the war situation 
when the Canol agreement was made. 
Singapore had just fallen; the Army in 
the Philippines had its back to walls of the 
caves of Corregidor; and the U-boats were 
threatening our sea lanes. He pointed out 
that the project was a military one and 
consistent with the Army’s attempts to 
find oil near the centers of military opera- 
tions. Entering the war dependent on 
dwindling oil reserves in the United States, 
the Army thought it of prime importance, 
he said, to find new sources of petroleum 
supply in the vicinity of Alaska. 


Significance 


Among the various shades of opinion 
concerning the Canol Project, there are 
two main extremes: An easy inclination 
to call the Army dunderheaded and a 
stiff-backed defense of the need for taking 
every precaution in the name of national 
peril. 

Impartial observers feel there is some 
merit on both sides. It was noted that sub- 
sequent to the investigation Patterson be- 











. 2 International 
Legistics: Though wartime short- 
ages have strained the output of the 
Hosiery Designers of America and silk 
and nylon-are no more, their eye fora 
leg line remains unimpaired. Last 
week they tagged film actress Leslie 


Brooks “The Girl Who Fills Ow 


Stockings Best.” Leslie’s “legistics’: 
ankle, 8% inches; calf, 13% inches; 
knee, 14 inches; lower thigh, 17 inches; 
upper thigh, 201% inches. 





latedly had moved to protect United 
States interests by reopening negotiations 
with Canada in an effort to get a “fair” 
division of the oil. However, it was too 
early last week to know whether any part 
of the horse had been caught by this at- 
tempt to slam the barn door. 

Shaken down, the project reveals one 
glaring omission—the Army’s failure to 
consult with other agencies of government 
first, notably those having to do with pe 
troleum. But even this omission finds sym- 
pathetic reaction in quarters well aware of 
the Army’s impatience with the strangling 
red tape of government bureaus. 

Irrespective of what the Army can rt 
trieve or what extenuating circumstances 
are considered, it was plain from the Tn- 
man committee’s attitude that it believed 
a colossal blunder had been uncovered, of 
which had hidden too long behind the pr 
tective cloak of military sécrecy. And maty 
signs seemed to indicate that the comm: 
tee would soon recommend abandonmet! 
of the whole Canol Project. 


Forced Landings 


Aircraft shares had a case of postwi 
jitters last week, a continuation of te 
trend which had become noticeable durmg 
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Just for a moment... 


While you are standing there, listening to the roar of 
your plant’s war production, and looking ahead... 


May we stand beside you? May our management look 
ahead with yours? 


Out there is America. Its forests and farms. Its high- 
ways and waterways. Its cities of soaring buildings, 
and those that are yet to be built. Out there is your 
plant’s future, your men’s jobs. 


If it is your plant’s destiny to help harvest the foresis 


_ of farms, to help travel the highways or waterways, 


to help build the buildings, then better power for all 
of those jobs cannot fail to interest you. 


Better power is our future. Rugged, safe, low-cost 
Diesel Power. Proved in peacetime, and now proved 


again in war—in diesel generating units for the Signal 
Corps and Engineers, auxiliary units for the Navy, 
in fighting power for our armed forces everywhere 
in the world. 


As your needs for such power become clearer, let us 
tell you how we can help. 5 horsepower to 2000. Rogers 
Diesel and Aircraft Corporation, 1120 Leggett Avenue, 
New York 59, N.Y. Divisions: Hill Diesel Engine Com- 
pany, Edwards Company, Edwards Aircraft Products, 
Inc., Ideal Power Lawn Mower Company. 


ROGERS <= 


TRADE MARK REG. 


DIESEL anp AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Diesel Engines, 5 to 2000 h.p. * Gasoline Engines » Generator 
Sets » Generators * Power Units » Switchboards » Pumping 
Units » Hydraulic Aircraft Equipment »% Recoil Mechanisms 
Power Mowers » Power Brushes » Snow Removal Equipment 
Streamlined deluxe Railway Motor Trains » Diesel Locomotives 











WE'D LIKE TO SEND €Puchids 


TO THE WIFE OF EVERY RAILROAD MAN 


UR appreciation for the part 

wives of railroad men are play-: 
ing in solving the world’s greatest 
transportation problem makes us 
wish we could send orchids to 
every one of them. 


Their cooperation is an important 
factor in helping Erie and other 
American railroads maintain an 
amazing record of wartime trans- 
portation service. 

Such a record is achieved only by 
teamwork of all railroad men sup- 
ported by wives who understand the 
importance of getting the job done. 

And thanks to the wives, family life 
is adjusted to meet all emergencies. 

They are patient in having meals 
ready at all hours to meet irregular 
work schedules. 


Bay Wer Bonds end Stampe 





They are understanding when 
husbands have been absent for long 
hours on duty. 


To them belongs a big share of the 
credit for the miracles which are 
being performed by the railroads. 


We are grateful to them because they 
give us further assurance that Ameri- 
can railroads will continue in peace as 
in war to provide the world’s finest 
and most economical transportation. 
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the preceding week. In the New York 
Stock Exchange’s seven trading days 
ended Nov. 27, most aircraft issues had 
minus signs. Glenn L. Martin, which was 
up one point to $16.75 a share, was among 
the exceptions. Bell, Beech, Curtiss. 
Wright, North American, and United Air. 
craft lost only fractions. But Boeing was 
more than $1 a share lower and- Douglas 
Aircraft was off by $3.12. During the same 
period, the Dow-Jones average of 30 in. 
dustrial stocks came through with a net 
rise of nearly 50 cents. 

Charles E. Wilson, executive vice chair. 
man of the War Production Board, had 
already summed up fears current among 
the sellers of aircraft stocks. Two weeks 
ago he forecast that peace would bring a 
huge reduction in airplane production: “I 
can’t anticipate a postwar aircraft industry 
turning out 10,000 planes a month, which 
is what we are now geared to do. 


Job Referral 
West Coast Plan Fairly Good 
in Solving Manpower Problem 


When the Office of War Mobilization 
froze workers in their jobs on the Pacific 
Coast nearly three months ago (NeEws- 
WEEK, Sept. 13) chills ran down the spines 
of workers in other industrial areas of the 
country. They wanted to learn how the 
program would work out. So did indus- 
trialists. Generally, it was understood that 
if the plan did not work a labor drafi 
probably would follow. But if it did work, 
the scheme would be applied when needed 
in other labor-short areas. 

The West Coast plan, evolved by Ber- 
nard M. Baruch and John Hancock for 
the OWM, was aimed primarily at two 
known evils: (1) labor hoarding by man- 
agement; (2) constant labor turnover 
caused by job-shopping on the part of 
workers. Under this job-referral plan, all 
workers are channeled through the United 
States Employment Service. Last week, 
the War Manpower Commission broke 
out statistics on how job referral had been 
extended to the rest of the country. Today, 
no employer can hire a man or woman in 
94 specified critical labor areas until the 
applicant has been given a certificate of 
availability from the USES. And one- 
tenth of the available non-agricultural 
civilian labor force (4,600,000 workers) is 
now subject to controlled referral. 

Simultaneously, Newsweek correspond- 
ents in four West Coast areas affected by 
the program were sent out to. talk with 
government administrators, labor, and 
management to find out what they actually 
thought of the plan. Here is the wide di- 
vergence of opinion they came. up with: 

San Diego—Nobody fully likes it. Evea 
Roy Ferguson, WMC director, admitted 
that it “is not as successful as we wo 
like.” Elmer F. Whitworth, president of 
an AFL airplane mechanic’s local uniod, 
declared that labor will not stand for reg- 
imentation. Wade . Ambrose, president 
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Westgate Sea Products, huge outlet for 
the tuna fish industry, believed that “the 
program is entirely for the aircraft indus- 
try” and that many small unessential in- 
dustries will be driven out of business. 


Pasadena—Manufacturers think it will 


help them whip the acute labor shortage 
problem. H. R. Harnish, WMC director 
for Southern California, said that 50,000 
job changes a month are prevented by: the 
restrictions. But a CIO spokesman, John 
Despol, of the United Steel Workers, 
thought “the setup is still far from satis- 
factory.” 


Seattle—Demands for critical workers 
have been cut by 60 per cent (last Au- 
gust industries in this area claimed they 
needed 88,000 workers; present require- 
ments are 34,000), according to WMC 
Director A. F. Hardy, who added that the 
average employer has been asking for 
twice as many employes as he actually 
needs. Manufacturers, some with tongue 
in cheek, generally agreed they liked the 
program. But H. J. Gibson, outspoken 
president of the Aero Mechanics Union 


NH which has a contract covering the thou- 
sands of Boeing aircraft workers, branded 


the program as “too harsh” on labor. 


Portland—John O’Neill, business agent 
for the AFL ironworkers, boasted that the 
plan is working well. W. C. Ruegnitz, man- 
ager of the Columbia Basin Loggers Asso- 
cation (an employers’ group), believed 
the program “continues to get more in- 
volved” and said everybody is confused. 
Because workers are frozen in their jobs, 
Dick Gilman, secretary of a woodworkers 
CIO local, asserted the program “is a big 
failure.” The personnel director at Henry 
J. Kaiser’s Oregon Shipbuilding Corp., 
took the other side by saying the plan is 
good and “will continue to work because 
it keeps the man on the job and stops him 
from roaming.” L. C. Stoll, WMC director 
in the Oregon area, decided the program 
was all to the good and as a result of it 
“we are nearly out of the critical group.” 


Significance 


Sifted down, these things were plain: 
Labor is against the job-stabilization idea 
because it does not want to be regimented. 
Industry, by and large, is in favor of any- 
thing that might help meet war production 
schedules; hence, though hampered, it 
thinks the Baruch-Hancock plan should be 
given a fair trial. The government admin- 
istrators naturally are for it, and virtually 
peagholo general public is against a labor 

t. 





_ Like everything else that has come out 
in the form of wartime regulation, the job- 
freezing program is being grumbled about. 
Nobody likes to be told what he can or 
cannot do. Labor has been traditionally 
free of movement. Under this OWM regu- 
lation, it is not. Industry has always 
ed a right to hire and fire as it, saw 

t. Now it cannot. Furthermore, each in- 


dustry believes it has a right to survive— 


that it is essential to the nation’s economy 
(Continued on Page 81) 














ake another look... 
you're going to | 
Double in Magic 


... because the magic of business photography is 
turning hours into minutes. ‘That’s right, Miss Jones. 
Where it once took several days to reproduce business 
records and documents, Dexigraph and one person 
—like the girl with a compact—will do the job ac- 
curately in minutes and with the same efficiency. 
That’s how Remington Rand research in business 
photography is multiplying manpower and assuring 
management maximum office production with available 
personnel. Or, if it isn’t manpower but some other 
phase of record creation or reproduction, look to 
business photography by Remington Rand... it will 
do it better. 


And Here’s How DEXIGRAPH is Saving Precious Manpower 


Fourteen states are issuing millions of licenses to automobile owners and simul- 
taneously creating three records with Dexigraph . . . In Washington the War Depart- 
ment is completing soldier personnel records by Dexigraph...In banks and com- 
mercial organizations Dexigraph photographic accuracy and economy permits 
creation of customers’ statements from original ledgers. ..Can we help you, too? 


For leadership in BUSINESS PHOTOGRAPHY 





LARGEST MAKERS OF BUSINESS MACHINES AND OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
3 eae 35 
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A e e e & on 
A $100,000,000 Case in Point on Subsidies a 
by RALPH ROBEY o 
: redt 
me ai Chester Bowles, OPA chief, says the subsidy. But are their figures | the 
that if we don’t spend $800,000,000 on accurate? halt 
Speedy Aerial Workhorses subsidies, the nation’s cost of living According to official estimates the 
at Home and Battlefronts... will go up ten times as much, or $8,000,-. American public this year will spend St 
LONG A00, the famous Beech- 000,000. Raymond Clapper, whose ad- $1,188,000,000 for bread. The average 
craft Biplane made a name for mirers claim he is the very acme of price per loaf, as nearly as can be F 
Beech engineering. The indus- impartiality, apparently because he figured, is 9 cents (the official figure Bur 
try marveled at the high speed supports the Administration only 99 is 8.9 cents per pound). By dividing 9 tem} 
it turned up with a conven: per cent of the time, cries to high cents into $1,188,000,000 we find, thus, wee! 
tional engine. It flew every- heaven in his column against the oppo- __ that we will buy a total of 13,200,000, And 
where, with wheels, floats or sition to subsidies and says “Washing- 000 loaves this year, or just about 100 In C 
skis. ton is being terrorized and every politi- loaves per person. of I 
Then came war, and Beech: cian is fleeing for his life to fall in with Now obviously an additional penny caus 
craft Biplanes,.as well as the the demand to break up price control.” a loaf would cost us $132,000,000. If clud 
bigger, twin-engined C-45 and Mrs. Roosevelt pleads with the read- we pay $108,000,000 in subsidies, then for 
C4SA’s were swiftly trans- ers of her column to tell their congress- our maximum saving is the difference still 
formed from “executive” trans- men what they think about subsidies between these two figures which comes man 
Ports to command transports and explains that “if prices are dou- to $24,000,000. mat: 
for the executives of the armed bled, pork chops will cost 76 cents a What has happened to all the rest flect 
“services. The high cruising pound, instead of 38 cents.” And the of the claimed saving? That is, simple. Lab 
speed, low landing speed, high omniscient Walter Lippmann leaves the The $108,000,000 isn’t “considerably unle 
stability and sturdiness and solving of cosmic problems long enough less than % cent a loaf.” It is some or 1 
low fuel consumption demon- to discuss “The ABC of Subsidies” 4 of a cent a loaf. Our saving, hence, strik 
strated by their civilian proto- and show how by spending $1 on sub- isn’t something more than 14 cent a not | 
types are valuable qualities in sidies we can save at least $2. loaf, but only % of a cent a loaf— shov 
the Service. All right, if that is the way these which would amount to only 20 cents tion 
Thus, the skill of Beech engi- proponents of subsidies feel about the a person per year. wher 
neering has endured and pro- matter, let us stop talking generalities And why would we save even that fron 
@ressed, toward the Air Age and hypothetical examples and take a much? It is solely because bread goes ing | 
after Victory when you may specific case where we have actual up or down in price at a minimum of T 
be the proud pilot of an even figures. On Nov. 18 Economic Stabili- 1 cent at a time. If it were not for that mer 
better Beechcraft of your own, zation Director Fred M. Vinson an- fact there would be no saving at all. long 
nounced a $108,000,000 subsidy pro- One more point: What is the rela- strik 
gram for flour millers. Let us see just tion of this subsidy to the control of tion, 
how it will work out in the way of inflation? That, too, is simple. If the whe 
saving us money and preyenting in- subsidy is not paid, and bread goes sum 
flation. up a penny a loaf, we will spend abili 
$182,000,000 more for bread. If the relat 
The reason for this subsidy, Mr. subsidy is paid, and the price of bread on s 
Vinson explains, is that our flour mill- does not go up, we will have this 
ers are caught in a squeeze between the $132,000,000 to spend for something C 
price of wheat and the price of bread. else, and the farmers—or someone— mou 
NO ONE QUESTIONS the strains If they are to pay as high as parity will have an additional $108,000,000. nati 
imposed on the blades of a prices for wheat, they will be unable to Clearly, then, this subsidy, instead of ure | 
plane's propeller in flight. continue to sell flour at present prices, being an aid in helping to control in- more 
Don't forget that control cord, and if they increase the price of flour, lation, will be exactly the reverse. It Impe 
too, is in constant motion; bakeries will have to lift the price of will increase, rather than decrease, the dott 
fighting stresses and the ele- bread. The question, thus, i 1s whether it inflationary pressure in our economy— total 
ments. We make it to win that is better to permit this increase in the jncrease it by $108,000,000. In 
fight. Aircord Division, John price of bread or to pay the millers a gove 
“ Roebling’s Sons Company, subsidy which will free them from this Such are the inevitable conclu hegie 
i: Spa squeeze. The answer given by the pro- sions when one examines a specific case | ed 
houses tm principal ponents of subsidies is that it is better of consumer subsidies upon which we “9 
cities. to pay the millers a subsidy. It is bet- have actual figures. There are other anal 
alae ter, they wef er ~ eo - kinds of subsidies, as this column . Cine 
pen ye apne map cost considerably an 7% cent a shown before (Nov. 15), the use 0 
each member ofthe nrorat industry in tr loaf, while the minimum price that which does aod ina kes saving to the {fm C0. 
bread will go up, if the subsidy is not public and helps control inflation. But the } 
paid, will be 1 cent a loaf. this is never true in the case of rollback a sti 
_ Granting the accuracy of their fig- or consumer subsidies—and consumet Earl 
ures, thus, it is evident that we will subsidies are the only kind which are rant 
Meals wr Tre ac “save” at least twice the amount of an issue in this country today. ag 
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(Continued from Page 79) 
—but under the OWM program, only the 
industries selected as essential to war pro- 
duction are given any real consideration 
on their manpower needs. 

But the fact remains that the plan seems 
to be working—not smoothly, perhaps— 
but it has slowec down a tremendous la- 
bor turnover on the West Coast and it has 
reduced labor hoarding. And those. were 
the two principal evils it was designed to 
halt. 

Strike Statistics 

For the first time since June, when the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index was 
temporarily discontinued, the nation last 
week had an official box score on strikes. 
And what it saw was not pleasing. 
In October, the United States Department 
of Labor reported, there were 290 strikes 
causing 975,000 man-days of idleness. Ex- 
cluding the coal strikes, which accounted 
for 40 per cent of the idleness, this was 
still 140 per cent more than the 243,756 
man-days lost in October last year. As a 
matter of fact, these statistics do not re- 
flect the entire strike picture because the 
Labor Department does not call it a strike 
unless six or more men are off for one 
or more shifts. Slowdowns, hit-and-run 
strikes, and other types of stoppages are 
not included in the BLS index. Nor does it 
show the effect of these strikes on produc- 
tion in non-struck plants or departments 
where disruption of the flow of materials 
from struck plants causes delays of vary- 
ing degrees. 

The index was discontinued last sum- 
mer because the Labor Department no 
longer could get newspaper clippings on 
strikes from the Office of War Informa- 
tion, which had discontinued the service 
when its budget was trimmed. -It was re- 
sumed when critics questioned the in- 
ability of the government to afford the 
relatively modest expense of keeping tab 
on strikes. 


Current Strikes: While tension was 
mounting over the maneuvers to avoid a 
national rail strike (and government seiz- 
ure of the roads), more than a score or 
more strikes, most of them just barely 
important enough to hit the national press, 
dotted the countryside. But their sum 
total was important. 

In Pittsburgh 375 steelworkers in a 
government-owned mill operated by Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp. went out over a 


_ pay dispute, costing the nation several 


thousand tons of steel. Also in Pittsburgh, 
and also over a pay dispute, 1,850 work- 
ers in $0 laundries, took a holiday. In 
Cincinnati workers of the Bickford Tool 
Co. were out and government seizure of 
the plant was‘ in prospect. In Hollywood, 
a strike called by the waiters’ union at 
Earl Carroll’s Hollywood Theater Restau- 
tant closed the portals “through which 
pass the most beautiful girls in the world.” 
In Peoria, Danville (N. Y.), Boston, and 
Salt Lake City, the story was much the 


Keasbey & Mattison, America’s asbestos pioneer, 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY, AMBLER, PENNSYLVANIA 





Looking ahead with Asbestos 


THE MIRACLE MINERAL 
and the fragt metal 


The metal of the moment is magnesium. The miracle mineral that 


has helped make this industry’s amazing growth possible is . . . 
Asbestos. 


Millions of square feet of K&M “Century” Asbestos Corrugated 
and Flat Sheet material, for example, have gone into roofs and 
sidewalls, interior linings, fire resistant partitions, cover plates 
and insulators in many of the large magnesium plants from Texas 
to Michigan. The reason why these important producers turned 
to “Century” is simple—the necessities of war called for a mate- 
rial that could be rapidly installed, while plans for the future made 
permanence equally important. 


The fact that K&M “Century” Corrugated and Flat Sheets are 
being re-ordered, time and time again, for plant expansion and 
new construction, is ample proof that their performance is satis- 
fying all requirements. 


Naturally, this maintenance-free sheet material has been in great 
demand for all types of essential wartime construction, but now 
that many of these obligations have been met, it is now available 
in greater quantity than ever before. 


Just as magnesium has helped turn the tide of war in the air and 

is ready to usher in a new age of flight, so are we at K&M looking 

ahead with the miracle mineral . . . Asbestos. From today’s re- 

search will come new and improved products, and a far broader 

range of service in the ““V” years ahead. 
oe ° * 


Nature made alien 






has made it serve mankind . . . since 1873 





Our Ambler plants proudly fly the Army-Navy “E” flag — an honor 
awarded K&M employees ” for outstanding production of war materials.” 

















Through twenty-four | 
years of aviation de- | 


velopments—from the 
barnstorming days to the pres- 


ent demands of war for pilot | 
training — Kinner Engines | 


have been the staunch friends 
of fliers. 

The long record of depend- 
ability of these famous engines 
in both war and peace has 
given this company unusual 
experience that can be of ma- 
terial value in post war recon- 
Struction for many industrial 
power problems. If you are 


-planning tor the future we. 


would like to tell you how one 


of the several new types of’ 
Kinner Engines might serve 


you better. 


KINNER MOTORS, Inc. 
GLENDALE 4, CALIFORNIA 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS. 


KINNER 


AIRCRAFT ENGINES 
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same, while in New England the govern- 
ment took over thirteen tanneries that 
had been strikebound for three weeks and 
finally got production there resumed. 

Meanwhile, George Gallup concluded a 
poll showing that 69 per cent of the people 
believe there should be a law forbidding 
strikes in essential war work. 


| John L.’s Bill 


The nation knew that John L.. Lewis’s 
latest trip along the wage warpath was 
going to cost it money. Last week the peo- 
ple got the bill. Presented by Director of 
Economic Stabilization Fred M. Vinson, 
it was an announced rise of 35 to 70 cents 
a ton in the price of anthracite coal. Three 
days later Vinson pushed up the average 
price of bituminous coal 17 cents a ton. 
No sooner done than anguished cries were 
heard from producers, who had expected 
at least a 25-cent boost for their soft coal. 
In Western Pennsylvania, opérators said 
that many commercial mines would have 
to close down. 


{ Secretary Harold L. Ickes in his role as 
coal administrator, pointed with pride to 
a sixteen-year record in coal production 
established in the week ended Nov. 20: 
12,700,000 tons were mined. 


Fourth Loan 


The Treasury Department last week 
gave details of the Fourth War Loan drive. 
With a goal of $14,000,000,000, a financial 
sail trimming of $1,000,000,000 less than 
the quota for the Third War Loan last 
September, the 28-day drive gets under 
way Jan. 18. Once again the private in- 
vestor, who has been steadily upping his 
take of War Bonds since December 1942 
(see chart) , will be the apple of the Treas- 
ury’s eye. Although the over-all amount 
of the drive is less than the previous one, 
the share earmarked for private investors, 
is upped $100,000,000. 
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Watered Gas 


New P & W Injection Device 
Steps Up Plane Engine Power 


Have you ever noticed, when motoring 
on a damp evening, how the family bus 
just seems to purr along—even now, old as 
she is? Well, that happens because an ideal 
climatic condition for internal combustion 
engines exists: The damp air is fine mixed 
with gasoline. A smoother explosion with 
more oomph results. 

Last week, after a delay for military 
reasons, the Pratt & Whitney aircraft di- 
vision of United Aircraft Corp. announced 
its engineers had invented a gadget with 
which our fighter pilots, say 35,000 feet up 
in the dry, frigid substratosphere, could 
figuratively reach out and grab a lot of 
that same damp air and put on amazing 
bursts of speed just when needed. 

Here is how the P & W water-injection 
device works (and at first it sounds fan- 
tastic) : It squirts water into the airplane’s 
cylinders, right with the fuel mixture. The 
trick: The water is not mixed with the 
gasoline; it is shot into the vaporized mix- 
ture of air and high-test gas within the 
cylinder, and that mixture is so hot that 
the water turns into dry steam. In the 
process it exerts a cooling influence and 
then combustion takes place with more 
power but with less heat than when the 
cylinder is using gas and air alone. 

Water injection is not used for any great 
length of time, but when a pilot in combat 
wants to hop his sights on the enemy or 
shake a Zero off his tail he does not need 
it for long. To work the injector, all the 
pilot does is squeeze a grip, much like that 
which fires his machine guns, and his 2,000 
horsepower Wasp engine temporarily takes 
on a lot more horsepower—just how much 
is a military secret. 

Pratt & Whitney engineers first studied 
this idea just a year ago and the initial or- 



























The sizes of the bond pie and the pieces changed with each war loan 


© National Industrial Conference Board 
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(Mustration courtesy International Telephone and Telegraph Corporetion) 





“Thanks, Underwood, 
for the Help...” 


Veteran Underwoods Help 
Speed the Telephones of War 


Aided by Underwood office 
machines, International Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Corpora- 
tion and its associate companies 


are helping to fight the war. 


Day after day, they produce 
fieldtelephonesand radio equip- 
ment for our Armed Forces and 
globe-circling communications 
services. 

Built and bought for the 
business of peace, I. T. & T’s 
sturdyUnderwood Typewriters, 
Accounting, Payrdll, Adding 


and Figuring Machines are all 
doing their wartime jobs well. 
They were built to take it. 


Reports I. T. « T.: “Our UEF 
equipment has proved its 
exceptional toughness. Every 
machine has more than met 
our demands for faster and ever 
faster war production. Even our 
older models haven’t had to be 
pampered; service demands 
have been at a minimum. So, 
we say, thanks, Underwood, 
for the help.” 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


-ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
In War production on U. S. Carbines, Caliber .30 M-1 Airplane Instru- 
"Prime and 


ments — Gun Parts — Ammunition Components — Fuses — 


Miscellaneous Items. 

















TO OUR MILLIONS OF VALUED CUSTOMERS: Accounting Machines 
and Adding Machines are available under WPB regulations. 


Typewriters are available for rental to anyone. 


Complete Maintenance Service in 366 cities from 
coast to coast with up-to-date equipment, methods 
and factory-school trained service men for all makes 
of typewriters as well as for Underwood Elliott 
Fisher Accounting Machines and Adding Machines. 


Ribbons, Carbon Rolls and Carbon Paper—Com- 
plete lines are available for all makes of machines. 


%& Enlist your dollars...Buy War Bonds...To Shorten the duration 











When a Cold 
Stuffs-Up 
Your Nose... 





At home, at work or on the street—any- 
where—the new Vicks Inhaler is always 
ready with relief. It’s packed with effective 
medication that makes a cold-stuffed nose 
feel clearer in seconds! Easy to carry with 
you. And you can use it as often as needed. 


USE ANYTIME—AN YWHERE 


CHILD'S Tories cee 


COLDS chest, back and let its 





time-tested poultice- vapor 
action goto work! Ideal for YICKS 
children. Good for adults. 
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your health requires 
a Warmer Climate 


you will find no better place to live 
this winter than in sunny St. Peters- 
burg, Florida. For retired people, tor 
those in ill health, for families with 
children below par physically, St. 
Petersburg is an ideal residential city. 

St. Petersburg is one of the few 
resort cities of the country with no 
important war industries or large 
military camps. Our leading hotels 
and apartment houses which were 
occupied by the Army last year are 
now returned for civilian use. Write 
for information booklets today. Ad- 
dress G. H. Davenport, Chamber of 
Commerce— : 


1.Petersbu 
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der for the device was placed early this 


year. The company was so confident that. 


it really had something that even before 
the official acceptance came along 1,000 
engines were converted so no time would 
be lost when the order did come through. 

On July 8 one of the company’s engi- 
neers started for England to put two of the 
new gadgets in Republic P-47 Thunder- 
bolts of the Eighth Air Force Fighter Com- 
mand. Parts for the revolutionary water 
injector also went to the Ford Motor Co. 
at Dearborn, Mich., for installation in the 
P & W engines being built there. 


United Nistione = Menken 


In strip-tease fashion, Secretary Henry 
Morgenthau last week took a few mor 
veils off the Treasury Department’s pro. 
posals for a United Nations Bank for Re. 
construction and Development (News. 
WEEK, April 19, Oct. 18). And there was 
the promise of yet more stripping, for this 
most recent version of the so-called White 
plan was still labeled “tentative.” The 
principal new suggestion confirmed the 
guessed-at recommendation that the 
United States should supply the largest 
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Goo Ooze: Since 1882 


Associated Press photos 


the Solvay Process Co. of Syracuse, N.Y., hud 


been penning the gooey waste from its soda ash manufacture behind huge dikes. 
Last week, with no little Dutch boy around to plug the leak, a break in tht 
dike sent more than 40,000 tons of the dirty whitish mess oozing across 2 squa 

miles of countryside. Seen from the air (above), the mess inundated the high 
way and railroad at right. The sticky flood drove 50 persons from homes" 
the area. The clean-up job ts expected to take weeks. 
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Cers fH pro rata share of the proposed $10,000,- 
000,000 capital—one-third, as it turns out 


Henry Bf _to get the international lending mecha- 
More @ uism in operation. 

‘ Pr- Designed to lend money to aid in the 
“4 Re. rehabilitation of member nations, the bank 
. eee would do so only when private funds were 
- ns not to be had at “reasonable” rates. The 
Whit is being circulated among representa- 


The tives of the United and Associated Na- 
d the tions and is expected to form one basis for 
t the discussion at an international stabilization 
) meeting, probably sometime this winter. 
Like the earlier Treasury proposal for an 
international agency to stabilize foreign 
monies, participation in the bank must be 
approved by Congress. 


Smooth Work 


Rising production figures of the Brew- 
ser Aeronautical Corp. served as the pur- 
pose of the press conference in the British 
Empire Building at Rockefeller Center, 
New York. But the gathering sounded 
more like a morale-boosting, love feast for 
the benefit of Thomas de Lorenzo, head of 
the United Auto Workers’ local around 
which a stormy series of strikes and slow- 
downs had swirled virtually to eliminate 
aircraft production. Only a few weeks ago 
de Lorenzo had taken an unmerciful drub- 
bing at the hands of a House Naval 
Affairs subcommittee before which he con- 
fessed, during the course of his questioning 
that, he was a liar and the user of a half 
dozen or so aliases. 

Flanking the 200-pound local labor 
leader, whose greasy-looking face alter- 
nately grinned and scowled, were Henry 
J. Kaiser, Brewster president, and R. J. 
Thomas, president of the UAW. 

A reporter asked Thomas: “In the light 
of charges and admissions made before the 
House committee, do you think de Lorenzo 
is a very satisfactory head for a local of 
your union?” 

Thomas answered: “I . . . voice my 
complete confidence in the part Mr. de 
Lorenzo has played and will continue to 
play as the chief labor spokesman in mak- 
ing Brewster a vital part of our war pro- 
duction machinery.” 

Kaiser’s elephantine bulk seemed to 
squirm a little as it became his turn to 
give his appraisal of de Lorenzo. Plainly 
he wanted to avoid such a blanket bless- 
ing and his poker face grew even more 
solemn than usual as he replied to report- 
ers: “I am satisfied we can get cooperation 
and will continue to do so.” Then he added 
that he expected everything to work 
smoothly at Brewster “from now on.” 
Production, he said, had risen in the Brew- 
ster plants from 33 per cent of schedule to 
61 per cent in the last ten days of October. 
He added that the November figure will 
no doubt show an even more impressive 
nse, 

Then the meeting adjourned and 

mas started for Houston, Texas, to 
stand trial on a criminal charge of violat- 
ing a state law forbidding union organiz- 
ing by unlicensed persons. 




















With things as they are now, every 
day is moving day for millions of 
tons of coal and building material 
—for countless yards of dirt on 
road and building sites. Rapid, eco- 
nomical handling of mountains of 
raw material is essential to low-cost 
production of the goods which 
make people healthier, more com- 
fortable, better fed. Coal, for ex- 
ample, would be higher-priced were 
it not for equipment which brings 
to its handling the strength and 
stamina of giants. 


Wherever power shovels, cranes 
and draglines are used,-there too 
you will find Twin Dise Clutches 
and Hydraulic Drives. In this field, 
as in so many others, the Twin Disc 
Clutch Company’s quarter century 
of experience in industrial clutch 
design and, manufacture adds to 





the store of knowledge needed to 
make man’s work easier. 

Here is one fact which has be- 
come crystal clear under conditions 
governing operation of industrial 
equipment today. Whether it’s‘a 
tractor clutch or oil rig power take- 
off; a marine gear or hydraulic 
torque converter on a rail car, a 
power link built by Twin Disc adds 
more than its share to the stamina, 
endurance and dependability of the 
equipment on which it is used. 

If you build, buy or use equip- 
ment having both driving and 
driven units, it will pay you to know 
Twin Dise Clutches and Hydraulic 
Drives well. Get in touch with 
Twin Dise engineers now for the 
kind of help and information which 
improves equipment performance 
and lowers operating costs. Twin 
Disc CiutcH Company, Racine, 
Wisconsin, (Hydraulic Division, 


Rockford, Illinois). 


Twin Dise Hydraulic Drives cushion shock loads and prevent engine 
stalling, provide automatic adjustment of speed to load so engine operates 
at its most efficient speed. 
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LUTCHES AND “HYDRAULIC ORIVES 
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N. Y. Daily News photos 





European 


Front, center, and rear at the Met: Two views of a Venezuelan Venus, and one view by Mrs. Doherty 








MUSIC 





Step This Way, Ladies and Gentlemen; 
The Golden Horseshoe Outgilds Itself 


As befitted a Diamond Jubilee, the 
Metropolitan Opera opened last week with 
all the glitter and oompa-oompa of a super 
Big Top. Ring No. 1 presented the greatest 
of all Russian operas. Ring No. 2 (Sherry’s 
bar on the second floor) showed the ladies 
present. And Ring No. 3 was taken over 
by a frisky white horse. 


Rive One: In honor of Russia, Mussorg- 
sky’s “Boris Godunoff” was chosen as the 
opera of the evening. Most of next day’s 
criticisms were amiable and stressed the 
composer’s intention to glorify the Russian 
people, but the learned Olin Downes of 
The New York Times (in one of that pa- 
per’s five stories on the event) snappishly 
called it “one of the most pedestrian and 
poorly cast performances of ‘Boris Godun- 
off that we remember at the Metropoli- 
tan.” In The Herald Tribune Virgil Thom- 
son remarked that “Boris” was a good 
opener because “one can come in late or 
leave early . . . without losing anything 
important in the continuity.” As performed 
at the Met, “Boris” contained four acts— 
which left three intermissions for those who 
went to be seen and not to be bored. 


Ring Two: If the dress and atmosphere 
of last year’s opening reflected a conscious- 
ness of the war (NEwsweEEK, Dec. 7, 1942) , 
last week’s gala was proof that the ladies 
thought the unpleasantness abroad was 
over, or almost so. An air of excitement in- 
tensified the glitter of jewels that hadn’t 


been out of bank vaults since 1939. And 
though Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt and her 
diamond stomacher were unaccountably 
absent, Mrs. George Washington Kava- 
naugh and Lady Decies came with a con- 
voy of two detectives to guard the amazing 
array of diamond tiaras and diamond and 
emerald bracelets and necklaces which 
each wore. 

Although Mme. Serge Voronoff, wife of 
the gland rejuvenator, brought along no 
guards, she looked more dramatic than 
anybody in a red and green sequin get-up 
topped off with a fortune in diamonds— 
jewels which had carried off the prize at 
the 1937 Paris World’s Fair. 

Two other ladies, however, walked away 
with the show in Sherry’s. At one table, 
Mrs. L. A. Olavarria of Venezuela, a com- 
parative stranger to Manhattan’s society 
columns, hardly could drink her champagne 
for the flash bulbs. The reason: a black 
satin creation which looked like a ringer 
for Mary Martin’s split-to-the-waist num- 
ber in “One Touch of Venus” (NEWSWEEK, 
Oct. 18). No less eye-catching was Mrs. 
Henry L. Doherty, widow of the public- 
utilities mogul. In no mood to smirk for 
the photographers, she thumbed her nose 
at them. An unexpected citywide black- 
out prevented her immediate departure. 


Rinc Turee: Save for a candle in the 
first act which insisted on blinking out a 


one-if-by-land two-if-by-sea, all went me- 


chanically well on the stage until the first 
scene of the last act. Then Dimitri (sung 
by Armand Tokatyan) entered on horse- 
back. His steed, a former racehorse named 
Silver (as in Hi-yo!) proceeded to back, 
sidle, wheel, and circle to the confusion of 
Tokatyan. At length the singer cut short 
his last great aria when he discovered that 
he and Silver were performing with their 
rears presented to conductor and audience. 

Interviewed later, Silver claimed that 
Tokatyan had kicked him, thus indicating 
movement. Besides, he is used to “Aida.” 


Boongs and the Bokus 


A traveling concert party’s piano ac-¢ 
cordion both awed and delighted high- 
land natives behind Allied lines in the 
Ramu Valley of New Guinea. Fellow 
“Boongs” who missed it last week were 
told: “Pushem ’e come; pullem ’e 90. 
Bokus (box) with white teeth longem 
outside, squeakem inside.” 


The Symphony Goes Co-Ed 


The lady in the black dress who sat 
astride a gold harp used to be the only 
female who dared to trespass on the hal- 
lowed ground of the country’s major sym- 
phony orchestras. Conductors felt women 
had neither symphonic stamina nor the 
temperament. Thus Leopold Stokowski 
broke a mass of precedents with his All 
Youth Orchestra (NEwsweek, Aug. 5, 
1940) for there were twenty young ladies 
among the 100 players. 

Then draft and defense jobs snatched 
away large numbers of men players; others 
were lured to Broadway pit orchestras 
($88 a week minimum, as compared with 
some out-of-town symphony minimums 
$45-855). Attractive material to fill the 
breach was ready in such groups as 
Chicago Woman’s Symphony and the Ne 
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WARTIME ANNOUNCEMENT! 


Revolutionary RADIONICS Product of Great Importance 


toe ll ard, x Weaving — their Friends and Families 





Zenith Radio Corporation 


CHICAGO 


oFrrice oF 
E.F MmcOonaco, JR. 
PRESICENT 


To: Manpower Authorities, Employers, Physicians, 
Parents, Teachers and Hard of Hearing. 


Our country's manpower crisis calls for everyone's maximum efficiency. 
Since I lost the hearing of one ear in an accident twenty years ago, I 
have been acutely conscious of the handicaps of the hard of hearing. 
While pioneering in radio I have for some years directed Zenith's re- 
search toward development of the best wearable hearing aid that science 
could produce. 


My own company has spent millions, the radio industry tens of millions 
for research. This research has been paid for by scores of millions of 
purchasers of radio sets. : 


We, with this technical knowledge and engineering skill, now bring to 
the hard of hearing a new precision aid — the ZENITH RADIONIC; an 
instrument of the highest quality. 


(oan 4 Ox 
1amed 
back, 


ion of READY TO WEAR 
short COMPLETE 

d that —-WITH RADIONIC TUBES 

their —CRYSTAL MICROPHONE 


lience. AND BATTERIES 

that ae A hearing aid is essentially a part of a-radio receiver. It wires the 

cat Liberal Guarantee human body for sound. It is composed of a crystal microphone and parts 

¥ ng * of a radio receiver set reduced to miniature size and manufactured with 

ida, watch-like precision. For many years it has seemed to me incredible 
that the public could buy a complete radio receiver for $29 or less with 
which they could hear the words whispered in Europe, Asia, or South 
America, but people with deficient hearing have paid $100 to $200 for a 

0 ac: ¢ comparably° good hearing aid to hear the human voice across the room. 

high- Zenith's facilities and methods for precision mass production of radio 


sets, Radionic devices, etc., enable it to bring this superb hearing aid > 
within the reach of all. 
Eye-glasses, like hearing aids today, were once the luxury of the few. 


What the optical companies have done to make the finest spectacles 
available to everybody at low cost, Zenith is now prepared to do for the 


_ TO PHYSICIANS: A detail 

‘ellow  Stentific description will be 

a sent upon request. Further 

technical details will appear 
g0. in medical journals. 


— tr hard of hearing — to bring with the aid of modern radionic science a 
There are s in which de- highly perfected hearing aid within the reach of the masses. 
: case w 
ficient hearing is caused by a ZENITH RADIONIC — low cost battery upkeep wearable hearing aid — com- 
d plete with miniature radio tubes, crystal microphone and batteries — 
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sym- fear doctorto He ican m 
omen | YOur hearing deficiency is the 
e* ge that can be benefited by 
aii use of a hearing aid. 


will sell for $40 — about one-quarter of the price of the better vacuum 
tube instruments of today. Hereafter no one, child or adult, need be 
without a hearing aid because it is too high-priced. There are ten 
million people, of whom over three million are children in our schools, 
who are hard of hearing. 


Even if Zenith never makes a dollar at this low price, it is willing to 
take its pay in the good will of the hard of hearing, their families and 
their friends. Thus begins a revolution in hearing aids — a revolution 
to "lower the cost of hearing" within the reach of all. 


Chi WaharoG f. 


President, 
Zenith Radio Corporation 
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everyone in our 


Family eustts on 


liad gins 
LoTion 

Chamberlain's Lotion is a family favor- 
ite, used regularly as an effective aid 
in helping to keep hands soft and 
smooth . . . helping to protect them 
from cracking, chapping, ugly redness 
and roughness. It's the clear, golden 
Lotion . . . the Lotion that dries with 
convenient quickness, leaving the de- 
lightfully fresh fragrance of orange 
blossoms upon the skin. Many home- 
makers use Chamberlain's Lotion before 
beginning work which might irritate 


their hands . . . and again when the | 


task is done. Men find it a pleasant 
after-shave Lotion. Keep a bottle of 


Chamberlain's Lotion conveniently near | 


. .. it is the Lotion the whole family 
will use and enjoy. 


























Women in Symphonies | 
Baltimore 11 
Boston 0 
Chicago 6 
Cincinnati 5 
Cleveland 4 
Detroit 4 
Houston 26 
Indianapolis 13 
Kansas City 16 
Los Angeles 12 
Minneapolis 0 
National (Washington, D.C.) 16 
New Orleans 17 
New York Philharmonic 0 
Philadelphia 5 
Pittsburgh 18 
St. Louis 5 
San Francisco 8 
Seattle 21 

—~ < 


tional Orchestral Association in New York. 
Some results: 


q The Kansas City Orchestra will open 
next week with sixteen women, including 
a tympanist whom Conductor Efrem Kurtz 
found playing snare drums in a band. 


{ The St. Louis Symphony now takes its 
“A” from oboeist Lois Wann. Its conduc- 
tor, Vladimir Golschmann, has also hired 
a female bull-fiddle player. 


{ Top honors for sheer weight of numbers 
go to the Houston Symphony with 26 
women players (including a woman con- 
cert-master). And only three of the best 
orchestras in the country are still regu- 
larly “For Men Only”: Koussevitzky’s 
Boston, Mitropoulos’s Minneapolis, and 
Rodzinski’s New York Philharmonic. 
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FOURTH ESTATE 


Casey Bats "Em Out 


Robert Joseph Casey is a genial, gray- 
haired, 53-year-old newspaperman who has 
spent 23 years of his career on the staff 
of The Chicago Daily News. Until the war 
lured him abroad, he had acquired more 
than local renown for his debunking of 
gangsterism, his whimsical page-one fea- 
tures under The News’s famous “dinky” 
heads, and a profound knowledge of the 
Chicago newspaper legend that Ben Hecht 
and Charles MacArthur epitomized during 
the tippling twenties in their play, “The 
Front Page.” Last week, from a fecund 
memory of Chicago newspaperdom, Casey 
had put into the nineteenth book* of his 
prolific career fact and folklore that help 
make that legend. 

“Such Interesting People” derives its 
title from the hoary newspaper yarn of the 
hostess who said to the reporter: “It must 
be fascinating to be a journalist. You meet 
such interesting people,” and drew the 
classic reply (variously attributed to Stan- 
ley Walker, Walter Winchell, and Casey 
himself): “You certainly do, and they're 
all in the newspaper business.” Casey's 
recollections of a career that embraces 
service on the old Chicago Inter-Ocean, 
The Daily Journal (later merged with The 
News), and Hearst’s Evening American 
before he joined The News, amply proved 
the point. 








PLAaNTs AND Pus.isHers: His parade of 
characters is anything but unpicturesque. 
There is the late John Eastman (of The 
Journal) who carried his feud with Hearst 





*Such Interesting People. 347. pages. Bobbs- 
Merrill. $3. 















Bob Casey in Chicago: He perpetuates the “Front Page” legend 





Chicago Daily News 











THE BOOK OF EXPERIENCE 


If the knowledge accumulated by Michigan Smelting in its 50 years 
of specialized .experience were gathered together, it would form an 
authoritative and basic reference book covering this entire industry. 
Non-ferrous scrap metal refining.has been our business for half a 
century. The sound technical knowledge and wide practical ex- 
perience possessed by our executive staff is at your disposal. When 
you are in the market for non-ferrous alloys, consult us for your 


requirements, no matter how rigid, exacting or unusual. 


NON-FERROUS SCRAP METAL REFINERS FOR 50 YEARS 


SMELTING 


Dr r.ton 


BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORPORATION - Detroit, Michigan 
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GRANDMA saves the “date” 











Manufacturers : 
“‘Motor-Planning” is your first 
step in developing your post- 
war products. Let Dumore en- 
gineers aid and counsel you. 
Their knowledge and sugges- 
tions will prove valuable; they 
are yours for the asking. 5 


THE DUMORE COMPANY * MOTOR DIVISION ¢ RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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, tot that smart lieutenant (j. g.)...and Mary Lou has found 
just the dress—(so much depends on the right dress!) The 
saleslady’s warning “No alterations today, dearie!” didn’t faze 
Mary Lou! She’d taken in seams before... but who would ever 
guess the sewing machine motor would choose this very evening 
to give up the ghost! Being practically brought up on an electric 
sewing machine, Mary Lou, and Mother as well, are definitely 
stumped! But bless her old heart, Grandma hasn’t lost any of 
her old skill with the needle ... and again the Navy wins! 


Many changes in sewing machines are promised ... for “after 
the war” ... but one of the most important will be the new mo- 
tors which will give them greater power, and greater reliability. 
Motors such as Dumore is supplying for operating vital flying 
and operational accessories on military aircraft. Unquestioned 
reliability, combined with extreme light weight and small size 
distinguish the thirty or more special Dumore Aeromotors. 
Conditioned to operate in wide extremes of temperature and 
including many ingenious accessories such as gear sets, brakes, 
clutches, and explosion proof enclosures, they offer enhanced 
opportunities to the designer and manufacturer of countless 
motor-driven devices for farm, factory, office and home. The 
Dumore Aeromotor Catalog will interest you. Ask for it. 





For Extra Power Hours 


Headquarters for 


Fractional Horsepower Motors 
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to this spleenful end: “Mrs. Phoebe Hearst 
died today. She was the mother of a news- 
paper publisher and weighed 95 pounds.” 
There is Walter Howey, the colorful 
Hearst managing editor who planted a 
panegyric of a Chicago Examiner disaster 
relief train on page one of The Chicago 
Tribune. (His instrument: a copy boy who 
carried the story into The Tribune com- 
posing room and uttered the magic words: 
“Must! Colonel McCormick.”) And the 
alert Tribune photographer who spoiled 
Examiner initiative by duping young 
Charles Lindbergh into flying unexposed 
plates of the Floyd Collins entrapment in 
a Kentucky cave back ‘to The Examiner. 

There are deeds of lesser lights too: the 
reporter who unwittingly stole an X-ray 
of a six-month-old fetus which The Ex- 


- aminer published as a picture of the wound 


which an assassin inflicted on Theodore 
Roosevelt . . . of the quart of milk deliv- 
ered daily to The News’s press room for 
30-odd years because someone forgot to 
cancel an order by Mrs. Victor Lawson 
(the late publisher’s wife) for a stray cat 
. .. Casey’s own classic reply to Eastman’s 
tip that the 1919 (Black Sox) World 
Series was fixed: “Such things are not 
done in the Big Leagues.” 

These and other tales undoubtedly have 
benefited from the newspaperman’s normal 
tendency to embellishment. Casey’s his- 
tory thus might not meet the exacting re- 
quirements of a bibliophile. But Casey is 
no bibliophile; he is a rewrite man, As 
such, he knows the art of enhancement. 


Pulitzer for Yank? 


From The Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, bible of the literati, the Army’s mag- 
azine Yank last week received the accolade 
for “distinguished service to American 
publishing (in lieu of letters)” and the 
promise of recommendation for a Pulitzer 
Prize. 


Tragedy of the Teddy Bears 


Over the soggy causeway stretching 
from Melbourne 33 miles out into Wes- 
ternport Bay, Lt. Ronald K. Monro of 
the Australian Imperial Forces traveled 
to Quail Island. It was a sentimental jour- 
ney to while away an army leave. He took 
along his camera, which had been first 
his hobby, then his livelihood when he 
was one of Australia’s best-known news 
photographers. Eagerly, he looked for- 


_ ward to fondling and photographing Aus- 


tralia’s most beloved animal, the Koala 
(native teddy bear), as he had done % 
often. As a kid, he had played Tom 
Sawyer on the teddy bears’ lush islet. 
But Monro came back from the 3,000- 
acre island (set aside by the state of 
Victoria in 1928 as a sanctuary for 
then vanishing koala) with an angry Tt 
port and pitiful pictures. The Melbourne 
Herald splurged both. Where, as recently 
as 1940 (Monro wrote), hundreds of the 
appealing little animals had peered ro 
guishly from verdant gumwood trees at 
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rst his rakish digger hat, now they foraged 
Ws- in stripped, dead trees to stave off death 
1s.” by starvation. 
rful “I was too angry to weep—I was 
la stunned,” Monro told The Herald’s read- 
ster es. “In some trees where there still were 
ALO afew stray leaves, bears [some with cubs 
who cinging pathetically to their backs] were 
om- fighting for a meager meal . . . those I 
rds: handled were skin and bone.” 
the Almost nothing could have been more 
iled heart-rending for Australians. The roly- 
ung ply, snub-nosed and ashen-gray koala is 
osed the toy they cuddled in their cribs—come 
t in to life. They can forgive it anything, even 
nat. to scratching Mrs. Roosevelt—as one did 
the in Sydney.-She probably held the little 
“Tay flow the wrong way, they said. 
Ex. Hence by last week, Australians almost 
und forgot the war in their concern for the 
dore koala’s plight. Hundreds of Melbourne 
eliv- residents used up precious gasoline to 
| for Bi jaul loads of leaves from the manna gum 
t to (species of the eucalyptus tree) to the 
wson 
y cat 
1an’s 
orld 
not 
have You have a stake 
rm 
his- f d i 
g te in this Food mine 
ey is 
1. As 
t. . ‘ 
a UD, this shatt comes potash, from safety. Other smooth-running, 
vast ore beds 800 feet below the long-lived Yellow Strand ropes 
J earth's surface. Itself a plant food, are mainstays of food growers, 
a used to enrich the soil, potash is processors and shippers. These 
olade vital to maintaining production of are served no less by you every 
rican the foods that fight for free- time you conserve your own wire 
Fie dom. Because all of us seek to ropes and thus help to make the 
support that program, we also supply go around. 
have a common stake in aiding Like our armed forces, the na- 
TS the food industries to operate tion’s war production industries 
ching eaerueent efficiently. show a preference for the flex- 
me Koala bears: ‘The leaves had left One form of Broderick & ibility and fatigue resistance of 
wo Bascom’s service is providing the preformed wire rope. When you 
| jour- ~— There they tied them laboriously Yellow Strand Preformed Wire must replace an essential rope, 
e took wt a bso y Bogen Rope that carries workers down install Preformed Yellow Strand. 
L + state remove the koala to lusher feeding into busy potash mines, then And get the full benefit of its extra 
“ xs eounds before they died of hunger or hoists their output with speed and_ wear by giving it good care. 
1 for oy _ a bush fire. - 
te officials who investigated terme mi ae ‘ 
oe Monro’s report exaggerated; they admit- Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 
=e ted that the foliage was gone for some Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 
Tom tnexplained reason from most of the is- 
‘ ae ot said the far side was verdant 
ae ‘nd claimed the koala had spurned the 
be - og in by rescue parties. On the Y E L L Oo W 
| tr hand, two Australian naturalists 
= a thought the report oversoothing; they Ss ry R A N D 
ee varned that once koalas started dropping, 
scone hey died like flies. Since the manna-gum PREFORMED WIRE ROPE | 
of the ie “9% ot koalas’ only fare, the natural- . 
‘Ss hoped the state would take Monro’s . 
ed TO My. 8 & B's Army-Navy "'E” Flag, Four Times Won, Means that 
ees at [ee and move them to better pastures WE SERVE THE GOVERNMENT AS WE SERVE INDUSTRY: WITH DETERMENATION 
nd let Monro get on with the war. 





THAT OUR ENTIRE ENERGIES AND RESOURCES SHALL HELP TO WIN THE WAR 





COAST GUNNERS 


Cy 
CONTROL THEIR 
FIRE BY 


Kanban 


Whenour big coast guns start throw- 
ing shells, each salvo is timed to the 
second. That’s why so many gunners 
carry the Hamilton Railwa Watch— 
the watch that has given Hamilton its 
reputation for fine watchmaking. 


HAMILTON The Watct 





YOU CAN TOO with this 


POWDER or PASTE. 


If your mirror says ugly smudges 
—perhaps smoke-smudge—have 
dimmed the natural luster of 
your teeth, use lodent No. 2 paste 
or powder twice daily and see 


the smudges vanish and your 


smile regain its sparkle. 
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Postwar colleges may look like this Student Center of Detroit which 


Wayne University hopes to build 











EDUCATION 


Joe Super-College 


It was the toughest test the American 
educational system ever had faced—the 
job of swiftly supplying the armed forces 
with trained technicians, well-schooled fu- 
ture officers, and specialists in a hundred 
different lines. That meant transforming 
the campus almost overnight from a ju- 
venile Shangri-la of hazing, crew haircuts, 
and Argyle socks to the 24-hour-a-day 
task of producing men for war (NEws- 
WEEK, Jan. 12, 1942). 

In the opinion of the aCademic world, 
it had met the challenge with a surprising 
degree of success. The job was by no 
means finished, but as American educa- 
tion rounded out its second year of war, 
it had smoothly negotiated the . difficult 
transition period. Directly or indirectly, 
colleges were helping the armed forces 
train some 1,385,000 men and women in 
350 separate fields. To do so, they had 
tossed overboard traditions once deemed 
the keystones of their existence. At first, 
many of the cautious schoolmasters feared 
the process spelled educational doom for 
the future. But last week, farseeing edu- 
cators had come to the point of envisag- 
ing, instead, a super university in the post- 
war world: 





EnrouuMent: A high-school enrollment 
jump from a prewar peak of 7,500,000 
students to 9,000,000 is in the cards, while 
a new high of about 2,000,000 will put 
the previous college peak of 1,400,000 in 
the shade. President Walter C. Coffey of 
the University of Minnesota, for example, 
envisions 21,500 students on his campus, 
as compared with the 19,378 who two 
years ago made Minnesota the second 
largest university in the nation. 

Some of the factors on which these con- 
clusions are based: 


{ The crux of high enrollment lies with 
the serviceman. The Army may send him 
to school while he is awaiting demobiliza- 


¢ 


tion orders, and legislation now being con- 
sidered by Congress—certain to pass— 
will. give him a college education if he 
wants it after he returns home. However, 
two factors may discourage him from 
accepting: (1) an amendment to the 
present bill stating that veterans’ educa- 
tion must be limited to “fields in which 
there are shortages,” and (2) the possibil- 
ity that the colleges will revert to an 
up-in-the-clouds institutionalism sure to 
disgust men who have seen much bari 
life at the front. 


{ An economic depression—if it comes— 
will encourage student bodies, with youns- 
sters taking advantage of the lack of pay- 
ing jobs to get an education. 


Sranparps: Entrance requirements, low- 
ered for servicemen, may drop for civilians 
as well, since overgenerosity to the veter- 
an would put the rest of the students at 
a serious handicap. Even Columbia Law 
School, it was announced a fortnight ago 
by Dean Young B. Smith, is considering 
lowering entrance requirements. 


Curricutum: Some educators believe 
that the college will tend to become more 
and more a trade school, linking the course 
more closely with the job and leaving the 
liberal arts out in the cold. Others think 
a violent reaction against the intens, 
limited specialization brought on by wat 
needs will give the liberal-arts college its 
biggest boom. In his important new book, 
“Liberal Education” (Henry Holt. 18 
pages. $2.50), Mark Van Doren believes 
schooling must return to the classical ap- 
proach of the Greeks to meet the demanés 
of a postwar world. 


Latin Reader 


For one of the chief dangers to United 
States’s good-neighbor policy—the snooly 
attitude of the ordinary citizen towarl 
things Latin American—school’ text 
were blamed last week in a report com: 
piled under auspices of the Office of te 
Coordinator of Inter-American ' 
Dr. George F. Zook, president of the 
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American Council on Education, said that, 
as a result of the report, the council would 
ask publishers to rewrite histories, espe- 
cially for high schools, to eliminate false 
ideas which foster a general notion that 
Latin Americans are “ignorant, lazy, and 
incapable of governing themselves,” and 
remiss in realizing the “benevolence of 
North American political and economic 
influence.” 








RADIO 
Coward With Bludgeon 


When Noel Coward gave his satiric war 
song “Don’t Let’s Be Beastly to the Ger- 
mans” (NEWswWEEK, Nov. 8) its one and 
only airing over the British Broadcasting 
Corp. last July, many listeners missed the 
point. In fact, so many misunderstood 
that Coward felt called upon later to ex- 
plain that the song was “as vitriolic and 
bitter as I could well make it.” Some, who 
did get the satire, objected to the real 
meaning, which follows the stifle-all-the- 
Germans school of thought known as Van- 
sittartism (NEWSWEEK, Nov. 1). Still 
others were offended because the song used 
the word “bloody,” taboo in any English 
parlor conversation. Hence, “Don’t Let’s 
Be Beastly” became probably the most- 
discussed but the least-sung song in his- 
tory. 

Last Tuesday the Writers’ War Board, 
represented on the air by Clifton Fadiman, 
the vitriolic quizmaster of Information 
Please, gave the song its first American 
radio plug in a special fifteen-minute 
broadcast on Mutual. To make sure that 
American listeners did not miss the point, 
Fadiman (himself an unblushing Vansit- 
tartist) broadened the satire in an 800-word 






















Celeste Holm, Russell Bennett 
(arranger), and Fadiman agree to 
be beastly 















































For Lighter 
Ammunition Boxes 


TODAY 


For Light, 
Sturdy Luggage 
TOMORROW 








LITTLE IMAGINATION is required to envision better luggage for tomor- 

row, from this laminated plastic ammunition box of today . . . luggage 

that is sturdy and wear-resistant, yet extremely light in weight. Like 

the ammunition box, such luggage would be produced by the new low- 
* pressure laminating process, using special laminating varnishes de- 
veloped by Bakelite’s Laboratories. 

Low-pressure laminating makes possible the forming of strong | 
shapes of large or small dimensions from BAKELITE resin-bonded paper | 
or cloth, used alone or in combination. Low-pressure laminating can 
be achieved with simple, inexpensive dies made from wood, plaster, | 
and other readily available materials. 

This important development is typical of those you will know about, 
if you keep in touch with Bakelite Plastics Headquarters. Our Field 
Engineers and Development Laboratories will be glad to help you put 
plastics to work in your essential production. To learn more about 
plastics for your postwar plans, write for Booklet 17P, “A Simplified 
Guide To Bakelite Plastics.” 


BAKELITE CORPORATION, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
‘ Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
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If You Have Had to Wait for Your Copy of 
WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY, Second Edition 
This Js the Reason: 


yor may find it difficult, now and during 
the coming months, to procure a copy of 
Webster’s New International Dictionary, Sec- 
ond Edition. Please be patient and don’t 
blame your bookseller or the publishers. The 
rationing of paper has made unavoidable a 
restriction in production and heavy govern- 
ment needs must be supplied-rall in the face 
of the greatest civilian demand for the Mer- 
riam-Webster in our history. Naturally there 
are not enough copies to make possible 
prompt delivery to everyone. Place your 
order with your bookseller and then wait as 
patiently as you can for him to supply you. 


GET THE BEST—Even If You Have 
Te Wait For it 


The Merriam-Webster is the etandard of 
schools and colleges; StateSupremeCourts; 
the Government Printing Office; profes- 
sional and business offices every- 

where. 600,000 Entries—12 2,000 

more entries than in any other 

dictionary. 12,000 terms illus- 

trated. 3,500 Pages. G. 

MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 

Springfield 2, Mass. 


“THE SUPREME AUTHORITY” 
1S WORTH WAITING FOR 
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Product of 
DESTILERIA SERRALLES, INC. 
Pence, Puerte Rice, U.S.A. 


with Don Q. 


Puerto Rico gives full expres- 
sion to her finest rum in the high 
and flavor of Don Q. You, as a host, can | 
be confident that the rum drinks you 
serve will always reflect credit—if made 


quality 


SOLE U. S DISTaisuTORS, Schieffelin & Co., NEw YORK CITY - IMPORTERS SINCE 1794, 
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preamble until it disappeared altogether. 
“If [the Germans] have murdered millions 
of their fellow men,” he said in a voice 
heavy with sarcasm, “it was all, it seems, 
done in a spirit of innocent fun . . . We 
must not blame the poor darlings of the 
master race . . . Let’s have no misunder.- 
standing about it: this song is satiric, 
tongue-in-cheek, and bludgeon in hand.” 
To make even surer, after Celeste Holm, 
star of “Oklahoma,” had sung the entire 
set of Coward lyrics, Fadiman himself, 
with orchestral accompaniment, rendered 
in a monotone an “Americanized” version 
composed by the Writers’ War Board: 
The original Coward (in part): 


Don’t let’s be beastly to the Germans 

For you can’t deprive a gangster of his gun, 

They've been a little naughty to the Czechs 
and Poles and Dutch 

But I don’t suppose those countries really 
minded very much 

Let’s raise a fund again 

To help them build the Bund again; 

We mustn’t prevent them basking in the 
sun. 

Let’s let them feel they’re swell again 

And bomb us all to hell again 

But don’t let’s be beastly to the Hun* 


And the Americanized version: 


Don’t let’s be beastly to the Germans, 

Among them all I really know of none 

Who isn’t quite aware that he is quite a 
special case 

Because he 1s a member of the German 
master race... 

Let’s take them on our laps again 

And be a bunch of saps again 

But don’t let’s be beastly to the Hun. 


Oursler’s Question Box 


The newest network news gadget is The 
People’s Reporter program, which started 
on Mutual (Monday through Friday, 8:15- 
8:30 p.m. EWT) Nov. 15, starring Fulton 
Oursler, former editorial director of Mac- 
Fadden Publications, as newscaster. It is 
based on the theory that (1) John Doe is 
morg puzzled when he puts his daily paper 
down than he was when he picked it up, 
and (2) that he has enough time, energy, 
and curiosity to write down questions on 
the news and mail them in. All Oursler’s 
assignments come from his audience mail, 
which includes such puzzlers as: What's 
the most expensive bath you ever heard 
of? How can a paralyzed man get in a 
out of the bathtub safely? Why is Allied 
progress in Italy so slow? (This is cur 
rently question No. 1.) ° 

Oursler is tall, long-nosed, and peculiarly 
fitted by his own varied career for the job 
of answering such assorted questions. Now 
50, he was a newspaper reporter and music 
critic in Baltimore and New York for twelve 
years (1910-1922), has published sixteen 
novels, biographies, and mystery stores 
(the last under the pen name (Anthony 
Abbott), and has written six plays. He 








*Copyright 1943 by Chappell & Co., Inc. 
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See 





Radio’s wise old Oursler 


interviewed Mussolini in 1938, and in 1931, 
when he was editor of Liberty, induced 
Hitler to dictate an “as told to” article. He 
has lectured the FBI on criminology, is a 
member of the Society of American Magi- 
cians, and was a close friend of Houdini 
and Thurston, for whom he wrote the books 
on magic which were sold between the acts 
at his appearances. 

Currently, Oursler is doing a new book 
entitled “The Greatest Story Ever Told,” 
a popular life of Christ. It is based on his 
own change in attitude since he went to 
Palestine in 1935 and wrote “A Skeptic in 
the Holy Land.” He sandwiches writing 
between his program and two lectures a 
week. One popular lecture theme: the best 
rest from work is other work. 

Qursler’s new program demonstrates, 
among other things, how spoiled radio au- 
diences have become by “give-aways.” Be- 
tween April 12 and Oct. 8 of this year he 
conducted a similar program locally in 
New York and offered $3 for any question 
he used. He received an average of 2,400 
letters a week, many of them protesting 
that the writer didn’t care about the prize 
—“just answer the question.” So when he 
switched to a national network (adding 55 
stations), Oursler dropped the prize offer. 
His mail fell to 425 letters a week (which, 
however can be expected to rise, since the 
program is still new) . 

On the local program a queer quirk 
which nobody, including Oursler, could ex- 
plain, was the consistent recurrence, of the 
question: Where is Lindbergh and what is 
he doing? Oursler answered it once, but 
the audience kept on asking. 


Bye Bye, Honeychile 


A new set of British Broadcasting Corp. 
» as reported by The London Sun- 
day Chronicle: Jazzing of classical music, 
kes about British officers, and American 
erm accents—except in minstrel 
S. 





















the honey-cured smoke 


See that golden lining inside? It’s honey (3 kinds, blended, and of the proper 
thickness). It cures your smoke, so that you can light a brand new Yello-Bole, 
using any tobacco, and the smoke will be mild, agreeable and smooth from the 
first draw. No “breaking-in” whatever. The more you smoke it, the more this 
honey burns its way into the bowl, so Yello-Bole stays fragrant and sweet (instead 
of getting sour). Get a Yello-Bole today. | 
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REAL HONEY 


lin Shape, $2.50 
anesl size of pipe 6%” 


YELLO-BOLE © stanparo 41 
YELLO-BOLE © IMPERIAL 41.50 
YELLO-BOLE CD PREMIER $2.50 
| Buy War Bonds 

48 © 630 FIFTH AVENUE «+ NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 
Weak Havoc 


When Hollywood came up last winter 
with an indigenous effort called “Cry 
‘Havoc’,” the local enthusiasts hailed the 
play as a “female ‘Journey’s End’” and a 
sure bet for Broadway. But Broadway, as 
soon as it got the chance, scotched -that 
rumor, and Allan R. Kenward’s drama 
died the sudden death of a theatrical 
phony that pretended to eulogize the valor 
of the American nurses who stuck to Ba- 
taan when there was no more hope of 
General Wainwright’s troops holding out. 

Paul Osborn’s adaptation. is a consider- 
able improvement on an inept play, but it 
isn’t quite improvement enough to con- 
stitute good cinema. The adapter has 








rejected as spurious some original hanky- 
panky about one of the volunteer nurses 
turning out to be a Nazi spy; and the di- 
rector, Richard Thorpe, has manipulated 
his camera so that the thirteen nurses 
get out of their bomb shelter on some 
occasions before the Japs filter in to 
take over. | 

Nevertheless, the popularity that “Cry 
‘Havoc’” should achieve on the screen 
will stem less from this probably factual 
record of American nurses starving, sweat- 
ing, and dying in the beleaguered Philip- 
pine jungle than from the impressive 
all-woman cast which Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer has rounded up for the historic 
occasion. 

First of all, there is Margaret Sullavan, 
who returns to the screen to impersonate 
the gallant Lieutenant Smith with a per- 





The Winnah: This year it’s Ramsey Ames whose photo (by Ray Jones 
of Universal) took first prize (relegating Rita Hayworth to second place) in 
the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences third annual Hollywood 
Studios Still Photography Show (Pin-Up Division). 
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_ Café Zanzibar, he and his publicity part- 


’ added a typical Erbe touch—an artist’: 





formance that is always effective in jt; 
emotional restraint. Then there are Joan 
Blondell and Ann Sothern—the first as an 
amicable ex-strip-teaser, and the other as 
a hard-boiled waitress who sets her nurse’; 
cap for Lieutenant Smith’s particular boy 
friend. But because the film is treated as 
a female tour de force, the men who fought 
and died on historic Bataan are either 
suggested, as in the case of Lieutenant 
Smith’s off-stage love affair, or merely 
briefly noted as the anonymous victims 
of various jungle diseases and Jap bombs 
and bullets. 


Zanzibarbs 


On Broadway, “the Erbe touch” means 
a press agent’s handout which is written 
with the tongue in the cheek instead of 
stars in the eyes. A man wise in the ways 
of columnists who will fill their space with 
anything so long as it has a twist to it, 
Carl Erbe is never at a loss for something 
to say. As co-owner of the 4-month-old 


ner, Spencer Hare, have frankly played 
up tlte location’s past reputation as a jinx 
spot by calling it “The White Elephant 
Behind the 8 Ball.” 

Erbe’s latest stunt goes far beyond those 
clichés. Taking advantage of recent heli- 
copter publicity, he announced that the 
Zanzibar had applied to the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Bureau for a postwar Helicopter De- 
pot. But, knowing that fact alone wouldn't 
rate time on anybody’s typewriter, he 


drawing of the depot to be, and als 
a set of helicopter rules for guests and 
performers. 

“Chorus girls,” he decreed, “will please 
not hang their stockings on the Helicopter 
propellers. Male owners of Helicopters 
will be strictly forbidden to take the 
chorus girls ‘copter’ riding more than 50 
to 100 miles between shows.” And guests 
who arrived in their own Helicopters “will 
not be allowed to leave the premises if 
under the influence of liquor (if any) 
without having the Zansibar attendant 
fly it home for them.” 





Sorry Saroyan 


You ought to be a William Saroyan fam, 
doubled in hearts (ever loving) and spades 
(ever probing) , to derive any satisfaction 
from “Get Away Old Man,” the Freso 
genius’s latest theatrical enterprise, which 
George Abbott brought. to Broadwy 
with more feeling for wham than for 
whimsies. 

Saroyan’s negligible plot, evidently based 
on what he considered a trying experienc 
at Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer when he ¥* 
writing the successful “The Huma 
Comedy,” is an overt satire d 
against his boss. (It’s up to you to gues 
who.) Unhappily, the Saroyan technique * 
not only as vague as ever but this time 
lacks the special talk and touches that dis 
tinguish the theater’s woolly lamb fr 
Broadway’s black sheep. 
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POSTWAR PLANNING 
BEGINS HERE / 


There’s a lot of talk, these days, 
about post-war planning. 

Yet all our blueprints for tomorrow 
depend on this baby and 

his millions of contemporaries. 


Starting this youngest generation 
right is a job that Knox Gelatine has 
been sharing with physicians and 
mothers for over fifty years. 

Pure, plain gelatine is so wholesome 
that many doctors prescribe it 

for infants’ formulas, to make milk 
more easily digestible. 


- Appealing gelatine salads, desserts 
and main dishes are a good way 


they may ordinarily dislike or find 

hard to digest. Gelatine also 

provides many easy ways to supplement 
protein from other sources in the diet, 
to help build bone and muscle. 


” 


Naturally, only the purest of plain 
gelatines, made under scrupulously 
hygienic conditions, is reeommended 
by the medical profession. 
Plain Knox Gelatine has met U.S. P. 
standards of purity and quality 
since 1889. Keeping up these. 
standards is one way we can help build 
healthy citizens of the free 
world our country is fighting for. 


KNOX GELATINE 


Johnstown, New York 
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- THAT 


NEVER 


FORGETS 


it’s not easy 
these days to 
keep a sure-fire MEMORY. 

That’s why ROBINSON REMINDERS are 
standard at Douglas Aircraft and other plants 
where men and women can't be forgetful. 
The original perforated coupon notebook ... 
each note a separate coupon ... when 
attended to, tear out... keep live notes 
only. Plenty of pockets. At stationery, 
department and leather stores. From $1.00 
to $10.00. Fillers are standard and avail- 
able everywhere. 
WRITE — for FREE Catalog, sample and 
dealers’ names. Dept. M-121 
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SCIENCE 
Ceiling Yardstick 


As a safety measure, airports usually 
permit no plane to take off when the ceil- 
ing above the field drops to 300 feet or less. 
For efficient air-traffic control it is thus 
vital to measure the height of ceilings ac- 
curately. Night measurements have been 
possible with the aid of ordinary light pro- 
jectors, but day measurements have re- 
quired a more complicated technique: A 
small helium-inflated balloon is released 
and the height of the cloud ceiling then 
estimated from calculations involving the 
timing of the balloon’s average rate of 
climb. : 

Tests made in Indianapolis last fall re- 
vealed the disquieting fact that in some in- 
stances the balloons lied: Pilots who made 
flights to determine actual ceilings found 
the balloons were off 400 4eet at 1,000-foot 





_ altitudes. 


Last week, Newsweek learned that a 
new electronic device, the ceilometer, al- 
ready used at the Washington, D.C., air- 
port, had proved such an accurate day 
and night ceiling yardstick that within a 
month it will be installed at fifteen ad- 
ditional important airports, including those 
at New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, and Seattle. 

As described by a Weather Bureau 
spokesman: “We have a_ high-powered 
projector with a high-pressure mercury- 
arc tube on one end of a 1,400-foot base 
line. This tube acts somewhat like a 
fluorescent lamp. It goes off and on 120 
times a second. The brilliancy is almost 
that of sunlight. In the daytime it throws 
a beam of light upon a cloud which you 
cannot see with your eye. At the receiving 
end of the base line we have a photo- 
electric cell mounted in a telescope with 
a 6-inch lens . . . Whenever the telescope 
is pointed at the spot on the cloud ceil- 
ing . . . it sees the invisible, fluctuating 
light, and a measurement can be made.” 

The latest air-safety aid was developed 
for the Weather Bureau by the Bureau of 
Standards after three years of research. 
Each instrument costs about $2,500. 


Life Without Machines 


Events of this war have brought home 
to thinkers a_ hitherto unrecognized 
Achilles’ heel of modern civilization: The 
more a nation depends upon the creations 
of science to maintain the life and activi- 
ties of its people, the more vulnerable it 
becomes to internal and external attack. 
For example, when the predicted total 
electrification of railways, factories, and 
homes is completed, most sources of me- 
chanical power might be stopped in a mat- 
ter of hours, either by enemy control of 
the air or by small bands of organized 
saboteurs. 

The first bold proposal for a plan that 
might prepare populations to survive sud- 
denly imposed machineless periods, came 
last fortnight from Dr. John J. Grebe, di- 


rector of the Dow Chemical Co.’s physical 
research laboratory in Midland, Mich. 
“Let me shock you by advocating a new 
research in the direction of much older 
and more common tools, the shovel, the 
ax, the saw, and the bow and arrow,” he 
said in an address accepting the Chemistry 
Industry Medal awarded by the Society 
of Chemical Industry. 

Too practical to advocate a scientific 
holiday, Dr. Grebe urged scientists to fos- 
ter both experiments and education in 
primitive living: “So, a portion of the 








‘Acme 
Must future Americans be as handy 


with the bow and arrow as Al 
Gerarden of Seattle? 


extra leisure we will earn will have to be 
spent in getting closer to the soil; getting 
closer to a life without machine tools and 
transported vital raw material . . . The ex- 
perience of Spain and France . . . should 
teach us to devote much of our marginal 
land to . ... experiments in wild life... 
to produce wild fruits, berries, and nuts 
that would maintain a large population of 
wild game and fish, and a correspondingly 
large population of human beings. We feel 
so strongly about this matter that my wife 
and I have started work in this direction 
[they are preparing some wild land so tt 
will support several persons]. It will take 
many decades . . . to build up a momen- 
tous, shock-absorbing reservoir.” 

As a further guarantee that the people 
would survive a complete’ technologi 
dislocation, Dr. Grebe’s plan makes prv- 
vision for hiding necessities such as 
seeds, salt, medical supplies, and reference 
books in wilderness “life preserves.” 


Soldiers Into Scientists 


Deadly boredom is’ the chief threat t 
the efficiency of the thousands of troops 
who also serve—by looking and listenits 
—at anti-aircraft batteries, on beach p* 
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trols, and in lonely balloon-barrage outfits. 
The mental let-down and lowered morale 


which results from month after month of 
. unrelieved ennui tend to keep these iso- 
° lated guardians from being on their toes in 
. case the enemy eventually strikes. 
4 To combat this threatened contagion of 


yawning and blinking, the British anti- 
" aircraft command recently inaugurated a 
plan that has banished boredom by giving 
the lookers and listeners a chance to con- 
duct needed natural science research, 
NewswEeEx’s London Bureau reported last 
week. 

Collaborating with the Army in this 
novel aid-to-victory project is Great Brit- 
ain’s oldest scientific organization, the 
Royal Society of London (for improving 
natural knowledge), and such specialized 
groups as ornithologists, astronomers, and 
weather forecasters. Army educational 
channels supply “targets” for observation 
in the form of leaflets which describe a 
particular subject and explain why its 
study is scientifically important. All dis- 
coveries and much of the observed data 
will be published, not only because of their 
intrinsic value but also to encourage com- 
petition among the volunteer scientists. 
“Targets” for now: 


Woop Pigeon: This bird, now a serious 
pest because of its inroads on crops grown 
in the United Kingdom, has never been 
intensively studied. Thus, there is urgent 
need for careful observations of feeding 
and nesting sites, and the number of 
2 young. 

Acme Futmar: Seventy-five years ago this 
udy member of the petrel family nested only 

Al on the island of St. Kilda, one of the Outer 

Hebrides group off Scotland. Since then, 
its colonies have spread so rapidly that 
-e scientists fear an upset in the balance of 
nature. Furthermore, from evidence ob- 


he 





a served in the Mediterranean area they 
ne ex: fy “ven Suspect the bird of spreading parasitic 


hould disease among human beings. 


rginal Water: Observers, particularly in the 
2... (g Mediterranean and the Red Sea areas are 
| nuts fj asked to record changes in water level— 
ion of Mf the location of raised beaches, and other 
dingly § evidence such as marine shells inside once- 
Ve feel § mundated ancient buildings. 


y wile Weatuer: Meteorologists request a sys- 
spies tematic daily recording of localized winds, 
| so" Mi rainfall, visibility, frosts, and other phe- 
ll take homena. 


rr Rocks: In the role of amateur anthro- 
pologists, the -volunteers will make collec- 
tions and describe the places where flints 
and other stone implements are discovered. 


Stars: Notes supplied amateur astrono- 





jlogical 
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S 
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bedies can be located and identified. 
The counting of “falling stars” during the 
petiodic showers of meteors is encouraged, 
lor scientists value carefully conducted 









reat to Meteor studies as a test of their theories. 
F troops ver, the anti-aitcraft observers who 
istening Hct astronomy as their morale tonic will 
ach p& fave less excuse for mistaking a falling star 





or a flaming bomber. 
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\SBBER 
for Victory 


Y the time that Japan took Singa- 
pore, the impending shortage of rubber threatened 
a national disaster. Rubber products play a vital 
part in industry, transportation and even home life. 
Mechanical rubber products—hose, belting, pack- 
ing and molded items—which Republic Rubber 
manufactures, serve in many fields. Petroleum, 
mining, manufacturing, lumber, railroads, utilities, 
ships—these and others demand transmission belts, 
conveyor belts, hose, and numerous other products 
made of rubber. To answer this threat to America’s 
rubber supply, science developed synthetic. rubber 
and the rubber industry continues to help march 
to victory. 

Fortunately, Republic Rubber was prepared for 
this change to synthetics. In 1937, they placed on, 
the market Reprene branded products made from 
synthetic materials, and with resistance to heat, oil, 
light and age. Therefore, Republic's entire organi- 
zation from research engineers to Republic Dis- 
tributors has had long experience with this quality 
line of Reprene Mechanical Rubber Products. Every 

day, hose, belting and other items are being 
furnished with Victory as their purpose. 


Republic Distributors—leading representatives of their 
fheld—form a closely associated, nationwide network of ser- 
vice and supply depots for mechanical rubber products. Call 
on your nearest Republic Distributor for prompt, capable at- 
tention to your requirements. 


C RUBBER 


YOUNCSTOWN Pug gos le: 
4 ph| j 
MOSE » BELTING « MOLDED GOODS SAG PACKING © EXTRUDED PRODUCTS 
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LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION 
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they’re harder to get to- L 
day because we’re busy 
at war work for Uncle 
Sam. When Victory’s 
won there’ll be plenty 
of AUTOPOINT Pen- 
i cils— with the famous 
a features that makethem 
{ | the mechanical pencils 
\ for trouble-free writing. 
The pencil that makes 
such a perfect gift for 
business men or for or- 
ganization use. 
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RELIGION 


Satan’s Operatives 
When Alfred, Cardinal Schuster, learned 


the Germans had stolen the eucharistic 
chalice from the Church of Quarto-Cagnio 
near Milan last week, his orders were swift 
and his words blunt. On direct instructions 
from Pope Pius, he told the clergy, articles 
of value must not be left on altars at night 
but locked safely away, “far from the reach 
of the filthy, profanatory hands of the 
Godless horde . . . this horde which is op- 
erating for Satan.” 








New Roads to Mecca 


The war had left Egypt. In throngs 
greater than Suez had seen in years, the 
faithful converged this week on their way 
to Saudi Arabia. Across the oven-hot miles 
of sand, by foot, camel, railroad, and ja- 
lopy they came from Palestine, Syria, 
Lebanon, Trans-Jordan, Turkey, Iran, Al- 
geria, and the Sudan. From Sierra Leone 
on the west coast of Africa to far-distant 
China other streams of humanity wound 
toward the sacred peninsula. It was. the 
last month of the Mohammedan year; the 
great annual pilgrimage of the devoted 
followers of Mohammed to Mecca had 
gotten under way. 





To the Mohammedan fundamentalist 
ruler of Saudi Arabia, the tall, ramrod- 
straight Ibn Saud, this promised to be the 
biggest and most lucrative visitation since 
he had seized the birthplace of the Prophet 
back in the ’20s. No longer were the excel- 
lent highways, built across northern Africa 
for military transport, impeded by battle 
lines. Delegations from the 15,000,000 
Moslems in Tunisia, Algeria, and Morocco 
could make the trip with greater speed 
and in greater luxury than ever, for the 
first time since 1939. All told, some 20 per 
cent more pilgrims than in 1942 were on 
their way.* Moreover, many of these had 
become incredibly rich from the war, 
promising to send even higher the $3,000,- 
000. which Arabia normally collects from 
the pilgrims. 


Bioop anp Sanp: All this was a far ery 
from the early years of the trek, which in 
blood and terror resembled the Christian 
Crusades. From 628 when Mohammed won 
the right of pilgrimage to Mecca for his 
followers, until Ibn Saud took over, de- 
vout Mohammedans have encountered ap- 
palling conditions on their way to perform 
their holy duties—one-third of the pilgrims 
have been known to die en route at the 





*No one knows the exact number who make 
the annual pilgrimage. Guesses run all the way 
from 25,000 to 280,000 persons. 








For Peace: At the foot of the Statue of Liberty, 
grimage of Prayer kneel to ask a swift end to the war. It was part 0 


Acme 


giving Day service which was held on Bedloe’s Island. 
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hands of thief or bandit or from epidemics. 
Ibn Saud cleaned up the criminals, graft, 
and filth, and established a bus line over 
the worst 45 miles of desert, overhanging 


ct Jidda and Mecca. 

The ritual of the holy journey, however, 
remains unchanged. Donning the thram 
(pilgrimage garb) upon arriving in sight 
of che sacred city, the pilgrim shoulders his 
way through the swarms >f beggars that 
make up a large part of the 130,000 in- 
habitants of hot, sandy Mecca. In the 
mosque’s central court, he circles the 
d Kaaba (a small house built of stone slabs, 
supposedly the residence of the earth’s 
\. first couple) seven times and kisses its 
; Black Stone, then drinks the waters of the 


-ce” we fe 


a oO S&S & 


” sacred spring (Zem Zem). After carrying 

out other devotions for seven days at 
ry Mecca, one day at Arafat, and another at 
in Mina, he feasts for three more days at the 
an latter place. The pilgrim then returns 
on home, his obligation to visit Mecca at least 


his once in his life fulfilled. Now he has the 
le- title Hajj (pilgrimage) and the right to 
Ap- wear the green turban. 


"s’ § Bishopric Battle 


ved Soon after the Rt. Rev. James E. Free- 
ake man died last June, the important Protes- 
tant Episcopal diucese of Washington, 
D.C., found itself embroiled in a battle 
0 royal. Even more pre, udicial of its dignity, 
it failed to keep from public view the 
backroom politics that go with the election 
of most new bishops. First, the special 
convention which met in July to choose a 
successor to Bishop Freeman became dead- 
locked on all the names presented. Then a 
nominating committee, headed by Asso- 
ciate Justice Owen J. Roberts of the Su- 
preme Court, was appointed to select a 
list of new names. When it announced the 
results, a howl of local pride went up: Not 
one of the four was a native Washing- 
tonian. 

But last week the second special con- 
vention upheld the committee: it elected 
the Very Rev. Angus Dun, dean and pro- 
fessor of systematic theology at the Epis- 
copal Theological School in Cambridge, 
Mass. (Newsweek, Oct. 18). Heading 
the list of the nominating committee, the 
tall, 51-year-old churchman won on the 
thitd ballot, while two local clergymen 
Nominated on the floor (the Rev. Howard 
S. Wilkinson and the Rev. Dr. Clyde 
Brown) were near the bottom of the list 
all through the voting. 

But the war might not yet be over: 
Aware that a turndown would mean a new 
convention, the mild-mannered Dean Dun 
nonetheless took his time about deciding. 

didn’t want the job if it meant building 
& mighty cathedral or dallying in Wash- 
ington social circles; this humble man, a 
firm fighter for his liberal beliefs, felt he 
might still do more good in Cambridge. 

terviewed in Washington last week end, 
he said: “I intend to look this gift horse 
m the mouth, even though he is a very 
large and handsome one.” 






















































































































rock, and dark defiles between the seaport . 








in Salamaua 


HITE, hot beach and steaming jungle instead of 

snow and spangled Christmas trees . . . K-rations 
instead of duck and stuffin’ . . . yet even here, in the midst 
of war...ona strange, unfriendly strip of land six thou- 
sand miles away... . one familiar, well-loved bit of every 
man’s home town helps fighting men keep Christmas. 
Movies! 

Out there... and on a dozen other fronts ... in camps 
... On fighting ships, Christmas Eve will be a busy night 
for Filmosound Projectors. They'll be flashing familiar 
Hollywood faces on countless screens reminding fight- 
ing men that the spirit of Christmas still Jéves in the 
world they’re fighting for. 

This is morale. It is part of the job that B&H film equip- 
ment is doing in this war. Millions of men are trained 
thoroughly and swiftly with Filmosound-projected 
movies. Battles are recorded by Filmo Cameras... and 
special devices built by B&H are giving our forces the 
winning edge. Bell & Howell Co., Chicago; New York; 
Hollywood; Washington, D. C.;London. Established 1907. 





*Opti-onics is OPTIcs . . . electrONics ... me- 

chanlICS, It is research and engineering by * 

Bell & Howell in these three related sciences My See 
: , to accomplish oe 
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many things never 
before obtainable. 


Today Opti-onics 
[5 5y eo) is a WEAPON. To- 
morrow, it will be 

; a SERVANT ... to BUY 
- work, protect, edu- 


cate, andentertain. j WAR BONDS 





Products combining the sciences of OPTics « electrONics « mechaniCs 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


CoM. und Howell 


HLYING 
LUT(HMAN 


THAN 10 HOURS 


FROM MIAMI TO: Semi-Weekly Service Ovér New Route 
CAMAGUEY .... 2hrs. 20 min. Brings N. Y. Within 18 Hours of Curacao. 
KINGSTON ..... 4 hrs. 30 min. Leaving Miami. Wed. & Sat., 6 a.m. 
PORT AU PRINCE. 5 hrs. 25 min, {ving Curacao...._.Tues, & Fri., 8 a.m. 
ARUBA ........ Shrs. 50 min. For Passenger or Freight Reservations 


CURACAO...... 9hrs. 50min, K-L-M. Royal Dutch Air Lines; or any 
office or agency of Holland-America Line, 


VENEZUELA 11 hrs. 15 min. 29 Brway, N. Y., WHitehall 4-1900; or Air 
TRINIDAD ...... 1% days Express International, Inc., Miami, Fla. 


K.L.M.ROYAL DUTCH AIR LINES 


521 Fifth Avenue, New York ¢ MUrray Hill 2-7894 
World's Oldest Operating Transportation Airline 
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AND GO SMOOTHLY 


with ENDERS SPEED SHAVER 


With an Enders Speed Shaver— 
ome don’t have to worry about 

lade scarcity. You can buy the 
new Enders Strop outfit and make 
every double-thick Enders blade 
: do the work of a dozen ordinary 
f blades. Here is your chance to 
really save steel and get “new 
blade”? smoothness every shave. 
Get an Enders Speed Shaver at 
your drugstore. 


Send $1 for Enders Special 
Stropper—can be used only on 4 
Enders Speed Blades. No C.O.D.’s. <7 


" ENDERS SPEED SHAVE 


DURMAM-ENBERS RAZOR CORP., BEPT.E, MYSTIC, CONN. 
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MEDICINE 


Federalized Medicine 


Should you pay the doctor with cash or 
tax money? Would benefits of a govern- 
ment-controlled compulsory health-insur- 
ance program justify Social Security taxes 
totaling from $3,000,000,000 to $4,000,- 
000,000 a year? Could medical initiative 
survive? Would the ill and the injured who 
had paid in advance through increased 
Social Security levies be assured the same 
attention as the patient who wrote his 
check on the spot? 

The perennial argument flared again last 
week. In New York, the County Medical 
Society issued a report of its annual meet- 
ing condemning Sen. Robert F. Wagner’s 
new Social Security bill (S-1161). How- 
ever, the society approved a statement 
advocating nonpolitical cooperation be- 
tween the medical. profession and the local 
government “to take care of the low- 
income groups.” The Herald Tribune took 
up the issue. Editorially the newspaper 
observed that it also saw flaws in S-1161 
but that the spread-the-cost principle was 
needed for the great middle class. Doctors, 
The Herald Tribune said, should do more 
than oppose the Wagner bill; they should 
evolve “some better program for attain- 
ing the same objective.” 

Stalled now in the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, the Wagner bill would institute 
compulsory medical and hospital insur- 
ance for all persons covered by the old- 
age and survivors’ provisions of the Social 
Security Act, for their dependents, and for 
about 15,000,000 others now excluded 
from those provisions. 








Wuat Ir Means: Benefits are proposed 
for the whole range of medical and surgi- 
cal services. A patient could choose his 
doctor from a panel composed of every 
legally qualified M.D. in the area who 
wished to participate. Thirty days of 
hospitalization a year at $3 to $6 a day 
would be covered. If a longer stay were 
necessary, benefits would continue for 
another $0 days, but the daily. allowance 
would fall to $1.50—$4. The rate for in- 
stitutional care in chronic illness would be 
$1.50 to $3 a day. 

How would the doctor be paid? The bill 
gives considerable leeway. Apparently area 
medical groups would have a choice of 
set fees for specific conditions, a flat per 
capita payment for listed patients, 4 
whole or part-time salary arrangement, 
or a combination of these. 

Administration would rest with the 
Surgeon General. He would be assisted by 
a National Advisory Medical and Hospital 
Council composed of sixteen members— 
selected by him. 


Pro anv Con: A large part of the coun- 
try’s doctors oppose the bill, regarding it 
both as a potential death sentence for 
private practice and as a mechanism for 
making medicine a political football, and 


health service a bureaucracy. The spokes- 
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man for this group is the National Physi- 
cians Committee, a research body with 
American Medical Association endorsement. 

Supporting the bill are a large section 
of organized labor; Michael M. Davis, edi- 
tor of Medical Care; and the Committee 
of Physicians for the Improvement of 
Medical Care, whose membership includes 
such medical men as Dr. John Peters of 
Yale, who have split with the AMA on 
economic issues. 


{On Nov. 7, Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor 
of the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, summarized organized medi- 
cine’s objections to S-1161 before the 
San Francisco County Medical Society. 
He said: “The American Medical Associa~ 
tion has accepted the principle of insur- 
ance against . . . costs of sickness [and] 
has heartily approved the provision [by 
government] of medical care for the in- 
digent and the medically needy .. . “But, 
said Dr. Fishbein, “use * Federal funds 
for care of the indi; is far different 
from . . . & Federal ism involving 
the expenditure of $4,000,000,000 annu- 
ally, as proposed by the Wagner .. . bill.” 


SPORTS) 


The Law of Kenesaw 


William D. Cox is a quick man with a 
wager. No sooner had he become president 
of the Philadelphia National League base- 
ball club last February, than he was bet- 
ting sports writers that his Phillies would 
end the season in sixth place or higher. 
The team finished seventh. 

Last week, the 34-year-old betting man 
paid off some other gambling debts. For 
making “fifteen or twenty bets of from 
$25 to $100 on the Phillies to win,” he was 
barred from organized baseball for life by 
Bassball Commissioner Kenesaw Mountain 
Landis, Cox took to the woods—his lumber 
business in New York. 

Out of the woods came a Carpenter— 
Robert R. M. Carpenter Jr. His father, a 
du Pont vice president, bought Cox’s share 
inthe Phillies (reportedly 62 per cent) and 
Carpenter Jr. was installed as club presi- 
dent, at 28 ihe youngest in major-league 
history. A former Duke football star, he 
promised a fighting, not a doormat, team. 
Since he expected to be inducted into the 
armed forces by January, he offered the 
Position of general manager to Herb Pen- 
tock, former southpaw pitching ace of the 
New York Yankees. The policy of the 
club, Carpenter said, would follow two 
lines: (1) consultation with the dean of 
managers, Connie (Philadelphia Athletics) 
Mack, and (2) laissez-faire for Manager 

teddie Fitzsimmons. ° 
But behind this latest hot-stove league’ 
fre lay the significant evidence that Com- 
missioner Landis was far from a doddering, 
vhite-thatched figurehead; he remained an 
tt, executive czar. His last ukase was a 
fant of freedom to $500,000 worth of 

























players in the Detroit Tigers’ chain-farm 
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Diamonds are Carbon - 
Worth Keeping! — 
Carbon is a treasure atina it takes form in sparkling diamonds 


—but hard, black carbon is a destructive and wasteful thing in 
an automobile motor. 


If your motor is suffering from carbon (and many motors are). 
—start using Macmillan RING-FREE Motor Oil. It removes 
carbon while you drive! With RING-FREE you get a cleaher, 


MACMILLAN 


HING - FREE 


MOTOR Oil 





mote thoroughly lubricated, sweeter running 
motor. That results in better gasoline mileage. 


_Have your crankcase drained and refilled with 
Macmillan RING-FREB Motor Oil today! 

~ Keep on using RIMNG-FREE to save gasoline, 
to lengthen motor life and to constantly 

_ combat the destructive effects of carbon. 


MACMILLAN PETROLEUM CORP. 


90 W. Seth, New York 28 © 624 $, Michigan Ave, Chicage 5 © 538. 6th, Les Angeles 14 


Copyright 1943, Macmillan Petroleum Corp. 
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Scratch your head and see! If you find 
dryness or loose dandruff, you need Wild- 


1, 


root Cream-Oil! Grooms, relieves dryness, re- 
moves loose dandruff! Two sizes, 60¢ & $1.00. 





( vour HAIR CAN LOOK 


LIKE THIS WITH NEW 


WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 
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2 Keeps hair well combed all day without 
0° that greasy look! Grooms without grease! 


No more stained hatbands, no greasy pillow | 


slips! Your hair looks and feels good! 













NON-ALCOHOLIC 
CONTAINS REFINED 


LANOLIN! 


Refined LANO- 

* LIN haslong been 
prescribed because of 
its soothing qualities, 
and because it resem- 
bles the oil of the hu- 
man skin. Wildroot 
Cream-Oil is also 
homogenized for uni- 
formity. Get a bottle at 
your druggist’s today. 


VILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 
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Associated Press 


Commissioner Landis ousted Cox from Phillies and baseball 


system three years ago. And now he, the 
employe, had in effect fired one of his em- 
ployers. 


Bosstnc tue Bosses: Landis was a Fed- 
eral court judge in Chicago 1.1 1920 when 
the major-league bosses approached him to 
clear the game of the Black Sox scandal. 
Landis accepted the thankless task, along 
with an annual salary of $42,500, and soon 
made his the most powerful position in 
baseball. He is now judge, jury, prosecutor, 
and attorney for the defense in all the pro- 
fessional phases of the national pastime. 

He held a hearing on the Sox scandal, in 
which Chicago White Sox players were 
charged with “throwing” the 1919 World 
Series to the Cincinnati Reds, and barred 
eight players for life, including Shoeless 
Joe Jackson (a kid pleaded: “Say it ain’t 
so, Joe”). In 1922, Landis fined Babe 
Ruth some $4,000 and suspended him for a 
month for playing in unsanctioned exhibi- 
tion games. Landis’s decisions stuck, and 
the baseball bosses found him bossing them 
whenever he detected sharp practices. Un- 
der the game’s rules, an owner cannot run 
to a court of law. In baseball, he is the law. 


Mountain AND Man: Landis’s father, a 


‘Union Army surgeon in the Civil War, was 


wounded at the Battle of Kennesaw Moun- 
tain and when Landis was born in Mill- 
ville, Ohio, in 1866 he was named for the 
historic Georgia hill (an “n” was lost in 
the christening). He was graduated from 
the Union College of Law in Chicago in 
1891 and served as secretary to President 
Grover Cleveland’s Secretary of State, 
Walter Q. Gresham. 

Appointed to the bench by the first 
Presidential Roosevelt, he inherited Ted- 
dy’s big stick. He fined the Standard Oil 
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Co. of Indiana $29,240,000 in a railroad 
rebate case (the Supreme Court later re- 
versed the decision), sentenced Big Bill 
Haywood of the International Workers of 
the World, and found Victor Berger, So- 
cialist congressman from Milwaukee, guil- 
ty of obstructing the draft in the last war. 
Landis has a salty command of the 
American language and shies from press 
interviews. Some day when he really gets 
old, he will retire to his farm in the shadow 
of his namesake, given to him by the 
citizens of Marietta, Ga., three years ago. 
But meanwhile he exclaims: “Isn’t it won- 
derful how Old Man Mack keeps going?” 
Connie Mack is 81; Landis, only 77. 


The Football Parade 


At West Point’s Michie Stadium last 
Saturday, white-capped Cadets of the First 
Regiment politely cheered Navy, but they 
didn’t like it. For as they rooted in place 
of absent Midshipmen, Army went down 
13-0 before Navy. (Restrictions squeezed 
fans down from a prewar 100,000 to 1s, 
000.) Strong enough to substitute half 
dozen players at a time, the Annapolis 
team drove wide gaps in West Point's de 
fense during the second half. Hal Haw- 
berg, the little 150-pound back, sparked 
the Navy drives, and Bob Jenkins and Jim 
Pettit tallied. 


Upset: Notre Dame tasted defeat {or 
the first time in the last game of the s 
son. With only two minutes to play, # 
Irish scored on Great Lakes Naval Trait- 
ing Station to lead 14-12. But the sailors 
took the kickoff, passed twice—Steve Lach 
to Emil Sitko and Paul Anderson 
derailed the South Bend express 19-14. 
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Pn Foiny canBoNation 
tanner 


Here’s a picture worth listening to! 


Refreshing, isn’t it? But it’s too 
bad you can’t hear this picture 
as well as see it. It’s just as 
pleasing to the ear. We're talking about Canada Dry’s 
“PIN-POINT CARBONATION”*— millions of tinier bubbles that 
bring singing sparkle to drinks mixed with Canada Dry 
Water or Ginger Ale. Bubbles that mean lasting zest and 


liveliness... that refuse to be drowned even by melting ice. 
So enjoy your drink as slowly as you wish. The spar- 

kling chorus and tangy goodness of these lively mixers will 

keep you company to the very last sip. 

*PIN-POINT CARBONATION — the famous Canada Dry method of 

achieving livelier and longer-lasting zest. 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


CANADA DRY WATER and GINGER ALE 





Lixe PILOTS circling to a meeting-point 
in outer space, the engineers of Bendix 
have a rendezvous with destiny. Their 
“INVISIBLE CREW,” now manning our com- 
bat machines, will serve a whole new age 
of transportation. To them, electrons are 
not dream-stuff ... but everyday tools. 

It is thus, in every division of Bendix. 
Scintilla projects the electronic control of 
high-altitude ignition. Eclipse perfects the 
electronic regulation of aircraft-generated 
voltage. Friez sends its electronic weather 
scouts aloft, into the stratosphere. Bendix 
Marine uses electrons in the navigation of 
warships. Pioneer develops a new captain 
for “THE INVISIBLE CREW” ;..the first 


Appointment 


in Electronia... 


all-electronic Automatic Pilot. And these 
are in addition to the familiar electronic 
functions of communication and detection 
... long mastered at Bendix Radio. 

Bendix engineers draw upon electronics 
as upon all science, each in his special 
field. Some divisions excel in precision 
manufacture, some in mechanical inven- 
tion, others in pure research. It is the 
merging of their talents, in ever more ver- 
satile members of ‘THE INVISIBLE CREW,” 
that makes our Vehicles of Victory stand 
out as the Transports of Tomorrow. These 
engineers may meet, next, in New York or 
Detroit. But, imaginatively, they have... 
an Appointment in Electronia. 


SOME FAMOUS MEMBERS OF 
' “THE INVISIBLE CREW” 


PIONEER Flight Instruments. BENDIX* RADIO 
Avigation, Detection, Communication Systems. 
STROMBERG* Aircraft Injection Carburetors. 
SCLIPSE* AVIATION Starters and Auxiliaries. 
RCLIPSE MACHINE Starter Drives. SCINTILLA* 
Aircraft Ignition. BENDIX PRODUCTS Brakes, 
Stromberg Automotive Carburetors, Landing 
Gear. Paiz* Weather Instruments. ZeniTH* 
Carburetors.BENDIX MARINE* Signats,Controls. 


@TRADE MARKS OF BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION OR SUBSIDIARIES. COPYRIGHT 1943, BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 


THE VEHICLES OF VICTORY ARE THE TRANSPORTS OF TOMORROW. .. EQUIPPED WITH “THE INVISIBLE CREW" 
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Culbertson’s New Order © 
Nearly a year ago, Ely Culbertson, the 





bridge expert and self-styled “social engi- . 


neer,” published a little tract in which he 
outlined a scheme whereby the world could 
be made safe for peace. The pamphlet, 
called “Summary of the World Federation 


Wide World 


Culbertson: World peace with teeth 


Plan,” was adroitly publicized and created 
a sensation in liberal and leftist circles in 
this country. 

The “summary” was merely the fore- 
runner of an actual blueprint for a “Ma- 
chine of peace” to combat the machine for 
war. Last week, in a detailed but simply 
written book called “Total Peace,” Cul- 
bertson mapped out the strategy and tac- 
tics of the “World Federation Plan” by 
which he claims war can be put into a 
permanent straitjacket. 


Tue Puan: The basic structure for Cul- 
bertson’s new order is a division of the na- 
tions of the world into eleven regional 
federations in turn comprising a world fed- 
eration, somewhat as the Swiss cantons 
make up the Swiss Confederation. Thus, 
each regional federation would retain its 
own sovereignty but would act in coopera- 
tion with the others if the security of any 
one of them was threatened. Within these 
regional federations, the nations as they 
existed would, for the most part, keep 
their old boundary lines. 

The components of this world coopera- 
tive, as Culbertson sees them, would be 
the American Federation, the British 
Federation, the Latin-European, Chinese, 
ermanic, Middle-European, Russian, Mid- 
lle-Eastern, and Japanese Federations, 
and Malaysian and Indian Federations 
hich would be autonomous but under the 
fmporary trusteeships of the United 
tates and Great Britain respectively. 

e American Federation would include 
entral and South America and Alaska; it 



















































































would not take in Canada, which remains 
a part of the British Federation. Britain 
would retain most of her empire, except a 
few Western Hemisphere islands and the 
crown colony of Hong Kong, long a source 
of irritation to the Chinese. The World 
Federation would have a_ constitution 
(which is printed in “Total Peace”), a 
president, a world court, and various other 
legislative and executive agencies. 

Unlike most schemes for peaceful world 
cooperation, Culbertson’s does not depend 
on international good will for its efficacy. 
The World Federation Plan has teeth in 
it, supplied by the “quota force principle” 
—an ingenious adaptation of that old fa- 
vorite of international reformers, the in- 
ternational police force. Under this plan, 
the government of the World Federation 
would have a monopoly on “segregated 
weapons,” defined as armored ships, planes, 
heavy guns, and bombs of great destruc- 
tive power. 

These arms would be in the sole keeping 
of the world police force, which would be 
made up of eleven contingents recruited 
from the citizens of each regional federa- 
tion,.plus one “mobile corps” composed of 
nationals of those countries not large 
enough to qualify as the sovereign state of 
a regional federation. The beauty of the 


- mobile corps, according to the author, is 


that it would control the balance of power 
—22 per cent of world military strength— 
and thus the small nations of the world 
would not be at*the mercy of the large, as 
they have been in the past. ; 

Nevertheless, each: major power of the 
world would haye its quota of heavy arma- 
ment. Because none of the big three of the 
United Nations is land-hungry, Culbertson 
has allotted them the lion’s share of weap- 
ons: the United States gets 20 per cent; 
Russia and Britain, 15 per cent each, Ger- 
many and Japan would have quotas of $ 
and 2 per cent respectively. 

An army of its own would be permitted 
in every country, including Germany and 
Japan (Culbertson thinks it more efficient 
to arm the foes of militarism inside the 
Reich than to-occupy the country with an 
alien force which would only stimulate 
hate:and revenge) , but these armies would 
have only small or “unsegregated”-arms at 
their disposal. 


Tue PLanner: An American despite his 
strong Russian accent, Ely Culbertson was 
born in Rumania, the son of a Scottish- 


- American mining engineer and a Cossack 


mother. He was brought up in Russia and 


lived the life of a rich playboy until he was ~ 


bitten by the revolutionary bug. In his 
amazing autobiography, “The Strange 
Lives of One Man” (Newsweek, April 8, 
1940), Culbertson described himself as a 
combination of seven distinct personalities 
(a federation, one might say, of seven re- 
gional egos): These were Ely the Idealist, 
Ely the Epicure, Ely the Family Man, Ely 
the Businessman, Ely the Philosopher, Ely 
the Child, and Ely the Celebrity. Now 
must be added an eighth: Ely the World 
Planner. Although he made $2,000,000 out 








ROYAL DUKE 
1S THE ONLY PIPE WITH A 


PUR-O-MATIC BIT 
That's Specially Designed to Trap Impurities! 


@ Yes, the Gremlins go to town for you 
you smoke a Royal Duke Pipe. 
Every Revel Duke is equi: with a 
PUR-O-MATIC BIT, specially designed 
to trap  npeniaiee. ss eoeenes rt filter in 
a special self-contai levice and an ex- 
clusive condensation chamber that cools, 
dries and cleans the smoke. Continental 
Briar ree Co., Inc., York and Adams 
Streets, Brooklyn, New York. ; 
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November 24, 1943 


This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of this 
Preferred Stock for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicita- 
tion of an offer to buy, any of such Stock. The offer 
is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


249,741 Shares 
THE DOW. CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Cumulative Preferred Stock, Series A 
(Without Par Value—$4 Dividend) 


Holders of the Company’s Common Stock were given pro rata 
rights to subscribe to an aggregate of 249,741 shares of Cumula- 
tive Preferred Stock, Series A, under terms outlined in the Pros- 
pectus. Such rights expired at 3 P.M. Eastern War Time, No- 
vember 22, 1943. This announcement relates only to such shares 
as have not been subscribed for through the exercise of the rights. 


Price $105 per share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from such of the several 
underwriters, including the undersigned, as may legally offer this Stock 
in compliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 


of tyranny and war. 


* such a place few people can write with 
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JAMAICA RUMS 






Three Dagger / 3) 
86 PROOF vers 
One Dagger 
86 PROOF 
Dagger Punch 
97 PROOF 
—_ @ 





Rich, mellow, 
satisfying ...famous for more 
than a century for their 
unique flavour. 


Made by J. Wray & Nephew, Ltd., Jamaica, oldest and 
largest rum house in the British West Indies. Est. 118 years. 


SOLE U. S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co. 
NEW YORK CITY = IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 





Card Files Plan Files 
Sales Presentations 


Use handy 
MAK-UR-OWN 


TRACE MARK REG US A 


CELLULOID 
INDEX TABS 


Write, type or print any index, 
slip insert into the transparent 
index strip, cut to length and 
attach permanently in a moment: 
no waste, no 
crowding the 
index. Seven 
transparent (‘ / 
colors, widths Cosy te Use 
for one, two or three lines of 


indexing. 
See your stationer ny 
—equip every desk 
time-saving MAK-UR-OWN 
index Tabs. 


. crutches. Mobs, lynchings, and the handy 





” HME VICTOR SAFE & EQUIPMENT C8., tne. 
WORTH TORAQANBA, &. ¥. 
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of the game of bridge, via the Culbertsoy aroused 
System, he claims he never took it serious. 


ly except for the money part. For years ee 
ever since his first taste of a Czarist prison, nor of 
he has dreamed of a way to free the work commu’ 


In his youth, Culbertson, was a disciple ff powell 
of the anarchist Kropotkin and believed jp 
the doctrine of cooperation as opposed to 
the violence of the state against the indi. 
vidual. “Not for a moment,” he writes, 
“did I doubt that the law of cooperation 
was the supreme law of individuals and 
socicties. But the same law of cooperation 
prevailed among the men of violence, who 
were organized better than the men of 
peace. My grave error . . . was in not rec. 
ognizing the power of force, organized 
since time immemorial by the few so they 
could . . . enslave the many.” “Total 
Peace,” then, is the expression of a new 
doctrine of force used by the many to re. 
strain the few of evil will. (Tora Peacz, 
By Ely Culbertson. 344 pages. Doubleday, 
Doran. $2.50.) : 


Georgia Justice 


Battered seats, splintered rails, nauseous 
yellow walls, and ancient spittoons—be. 
low the Mason-Dixon line these are the 
earmarks of the small-town courtroom. On 


better authority then Arthur G. Powell. In 
1881 when he was 8, he was copying legal 
proceedings in his father’s law office in 
Blakely, Ga. (It claims to be the only % Powejj 
town in the South which still has a Con- 
federate flagpole), and today at 70 he is 
a practicing attorney in Atlanta. His 





with the 


memoirs in “I Can Go Home Again” con- opened ti 
sist almost entirely of stories about pic- Arthur 
turesque judges, lawyers, defendants, and a 
famous cases. At the same time, they draw ' Ame! 
an unwittingly honest picture of a typical f° the Ge 
Southern town and of a typical old-time * * SU'Pr 
lawyer. bout hi 

stories, v 


Powell remembers murder trials argued ba Geutl 
into the night by the flickering light of ar 
















tallow candles. He was admitted to thei kel " 
bar when no formal education was t- [he 
quired, and as proof of the illiteracy of ike 
some of the.finest lawyers quotes a brief omy Cr 
in which his own father spelled horse si . 
different ways.* His father was also typ 

. ally scornful of “order” as it is called M 

_ the courts today. He had had one leg sho 7, T; 

off in the Civil War, and when workfy,,.. p. 
failed to convince he used his brass-tippel Fr 


use of firearms made law in Georgia 4% 
perilous profession, and the author cg, 


Me te 
show a permanent scar on his scalp as proof. a Sw 
He Knows Wuo: By far the most "jy, G 


sational revelation of the book, however, 
concerns a more recent case (1913): # 
trial and lynching of Leo Frank, a yout 


Brooklyn Jew who on a wave of anlg Caribt 
Yankee, anti-Semitic feeling was convictet ‘ 

without evidence of the murder of one ! scket _ 
his employes, Mary Phagen. The oo. Su 


el 
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aroused public opinion all oyer the coun- 
try, and the case was appealed to the 
Supreme Court. Finally, when the gover- 
nor of Georgia, at great personal risk, 
commuted the death sentence to life im- 
prisonment, Frank was lynched by a mob. 
Powell writes: “I am one of the few peo- 
ple who know Leo Frank was innocent 
_,. 1 know who killed Mary Phagen . . . 
| expect to write down what I know and 
why I know it, seal it up, and put it away 


—Acme 
Powell stirred some sleeping dawgs 


with the instructions that it is not to be 
opened till certain people are dead.” . 
Arthur G. Powell has had a distin- 
guished law career, was vice president of 
the American Bar Association, and judge 
of the Georgia Court of Appeals. Yet there 
is a surprising naiveté and a provincialism 
bout his writing. Many of his “nigger” 
stories, while humorous, will fall flat on 
non-Southern ears. The title he has chosen 
sno doubt true. He can go home to 
Blakely because in spirit he never strayed 
away. (I Can Go Home Again. By 
rthur G. Powell. 301 pages. University of 
orth Carolina Press. $3.) 


MYSTERY WEEK 


Tae Taurspay Turkey Murpers. By 
taig Rice. Simon & Schuster. 313 pages. 
2, For those who like their murders 
eadly serious, the raffish adventures of 
Handsome and Bingo in deepest Iowa may 

te at first. But the whole job is amus- 
ng and—pssst! Naughty. 


Tae Gosuin Marker. By Helen Mc- 
by. Morrow. 249 pages. 2. A trial of 
oken necks leading from a New York 
ews service’s branch office “somewhere in 
te Caribbean” puts a down-and-out news- 
er correspondent onto an international 
‘ket involving a mysterious Spanish 
cunt, an uncamouflaged Spanish tanker, 
ac—guess what. A neat job, with well- 
hosen local color. 
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Enlarged reproduction free on request. 


Wissco Wire-Warrior 


Wissco wire is ordinarily peaceful. 
Formed into springs, wire cloth, 


fence, rope and other products it 


-helps make life easier and better. 


But get it mad, and it becomes a 
weapon for war. 


On the battlefronts today, Wissco- 
quality wire and wire products are 
adding to the fighting efficiency ot 
lanes, tanks, warships and guns. 
the home front Wickwire fence 

is protecting war plants. Woven 
into flexible metal conveyor belts 
this tough wire is speeding factory 


output, cutting production costs. 
Shaped into its various forms, 
Wissco wire is serving in practically 


every industry. 


The Wickwire Spencer blast fur- 
naces, open hearths and five great 
plants are working day and night, 
producing vast quantities of tough 
steel wire and wire products for 
military needs. Let Wickwire 
Spencer's 122 years of accumulated 
skill in wire production help meet . 
your needs, Put your wire problems 
up to experts. 


COPYRIGHT 1943 


WICKWIRE SPENCER 
STEEL COMPANY 


500 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK (18), N.Y. ... AND KEY CITIES 


FAMOUS FOR QUALITY 1N WIRE, WIRE ROPE, SPRINGS, METAL CONVEYOR BELTS, INDUSTRIAL WIRE CLOTH, 
POULTRY NETTING, HARDWARE CLOTH, INSECT SCREEN CLOTH,. ELECTRICALLY WELDED FABRIC FOR CONCRETE 
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ART 


The Great Lead Face 


When Serge Rachmaninoff sat down at 
the piano, the man and his instrument be- 
came one. So it was with the stone and 
the sculptor José de Creeft. The art of the 
brooding, temperamental Russian and that 
of the gay Spaniard shared alike in depth, 
dignity, serenity, and power. 

Thus when Rachmaninoff died last 
March, de Creeft determined to memorial- 
ize the granite features which thousands 
have worshiped. To renew the spell, de 
Creeft played Rachmaninoff’s records and 
looked over photographs. But mostly he 
relied upon his own concert-hall impres- 
sions as he hammered a 49- by 52-inch 
piece of sheet lead into a monumental por- 
trait of the great musician. He worked on 
it from June to November, suffering fre- 
quently from indigestion brought on by 
the lead dust. Then finally last week he 
displayed it, with a number of his more 
typical stone pieces, in his annual show 
at the Passedoit Gallery, New York. 

Manhattan’s art critics, who are rarely 
enthusiastic and almost never unanimous- 
ly so, received it with tributes. Burrows of 
The Tribune: “The ‘Rachmaninoff’ is 
more than an item, it is almost a show in 
itself . . . Stern gravity, masking the 
warm inner personality of the subject, is 
seen in a head which comes impressively 
to life.” McBride of The Sun: “A deeply 
serious work of art to be treasured alike 
by musicians and artists.” 





From Stone Vauuey: The wiry, flint- 
colored sculptor was born 58 years ago in 





Graphic House 


De Creeft and his Rachmaninoff 


Guadalajara which, aptly, means Valley of 
Stones. His aristocratic father lost his 
property long before José was born and 
died six years later. His peasant mother 
apprenticed the boy at 12 to a maker, of 
religious figures. After a second appren- 
ticeship with a foundry which executed 


public monuments, dé Creeft decided to 


become a sculptor. 

He studied at the Bellas Artes in Ma- 
drid, arrived in Paris in 1905, and for two 
years lived in Montmartre with his fellow 
Spaniards Juan Gris, Picasso, and the lat- 
ter’s wife, Fernande. “It was too much for 
me,” he explains in his strong Spanish 


accent. “You think you’re in the house of 
crazy people. The only man who worked 
was Picasso. The others admired him.” 
Next de Creeft turned to the aristocra. 
cy: “I had good times, made portraits, 
and sold them.” But “it is too common, 
Everybody like it. I would have become , 
factory.” Hereupon he chucked his com. 
missions and went to work in La Maison 
Gréber, a shop where ‘sculptors sent their 
clay models to be cast in bronze or rep. 
dered in marble. It was here that de Creeft 
learned the art of carving directly in 
stone. “At last,” he says, “I felt I was, 
sculptor. Before it was like baking.” 
Destroying all his previous work, de 
Creeft began again. In the last war he lost 
his job and had to resort to house paint- 
ing and to drawing caricatures in the 
street. Yet the gray granite “Maternity,” 
which won the $5,000 prize at the Metro. 
politan last year, dates from this period. 



















































































































Figures ror A Fortress: In the 20s, as 
de Creeft tells it, “I encountered one man 
who bought my sculptures.” The wealthy 
Argentine painter Roberto Ramonje took 
him to Majorca to rebuild a sixteenth cen- 
tury fortress and fill it with garden sculp. 
ture. Instead of the 28 sculptures Ramonje 
wanted, the enthusiastic de Creeft did 200 
in 18 months. Soon afterwards he married 
one of his former Paris pupils, a girl from 
Seattle, and came with her to the United 
States. Since then this unaffected and sin- 
cere artist has made his home in this 
country teaching at the New School for 
Social Research in .New York, becoming 
an American citizen, and achieving a 
reputation as one of the few great sculptors 
living in our time. 


















































































































Art’s Anguish : This is Stanley Spencer, one of Brit- 
ain’s foremost artists, at his war job: painting a vast mural 
of shipbuilding on the Clyde. Wearing pajamas under 
his suit, he sketches on both roll and pad of paper, squint- 
ing and grimacing for detail and scribbling such notes to 


himself as “Don’t for the Lord’s sake forget that- rive 
eating bread.” Mystical and religious, Spencer once paintét 
the Resurrection as taking place in his native Surrey ul 
lage. He says of himself: “I am a worm wriggling abe 
among the legs of men.” 
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Christmas 1801 


Hopeful and confident, the people of a nation in its early twenties were still repeating 
the words of Thomas Jefferson’s first Inaugural Address in which he affirmed freedom, . 
of the press as one of the cardinal principles of democratic government. {| And even 
then Americans realized not only the privileges but also the responsibilities of a free 
press. {| For it means so much more than freedom to write and print and read the truth.. 
It stands for the opportunity to form our own opinions as the basis for shaping our lives 
to the changing ways of a swift-moving world. 


Christmas 1943 


On this wartime Christmas, when everything Americans To. each recipient of a Gift Subscription, Newsweek will 
| do and think and feel is so closely bound up in events on all _ send a gift card inscribed with your name, and the Christmas 

he far-flung newsfronts around the earth, Newsweek will issue of Newsweek will be delivered in a colorful presenta- 
be an especially appropriate and welcome gift for all your tion envelope. 


ion-forming friends. CHRISTMAS GIFT RATE $3. 50 A YEAR 


. 


For Newsweek gives so much more than verified facts, in (Regular Price $5 a Year) 


Fws forecasts, analysis and interpretation that reveal the Your own new or renewal subscription may be included at 
World of meaning behind the world of news. this rate, which expires on December 31. 


4 Well-Informed Public Is America’s Greatest Security 


vi ___ Newsweek — 


rey vil THE MAGAZINE NEWS SIGNIFICANCE 
g ON BNEWSWEEK BUILDING e 152 WEST 42 STREET ° NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 








‘You can’t make steel 


without heat... 


anymore than you can 


havea Rust Preventive ™@ 


without Effective Rust 
Talaliclhce) a3 





25 Years ago, during World War No. 1, 
manufacturers realized that a rust preven- 
tive compound worthy of the name had 
to contain rust inhibitive chemicals. Such 
chemicals, combined with suitable nonox- 
idizing basic materials, were recognized as 
necessary to provide full protection against 
corrosion. NO-OX-ID met these specifica- 
tions . . . it enabled equipment laid up after 
World War No. 1 to survive all the ravages 
of salt and fresh water moisture, changes 
in temperature, and storage facilities which 
provided inadequate shelter. 


For Long-Time Storage 


Use NO-OX-ID .. . the war-tested, 
‘thoroughly dependable rust preventive. 
Write stating your rust prevention problem 
and we will help you. Dearborn Chemical 
Company, NO-OX-ID Division, 310 S. 


‘Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 
“THE LEADER FOR 25 YEARS” 


xOQX 


rust preventive 


0-0X:1D- 
WRAPPER FOR 
PACKAGING 


(For Victory, Buy Unitcl States War Bonds and Stamps] 
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Two Years on the Home Front 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


As long as men thumb the pages 
of history they will ponder the miracle 
of this country’s achievement in the two 
years just finished. The cold record will 


show an unparalleled strength and re- ' 


sourcefulness. No other economy could 
have produced so much so soon. And no 
economy could have survived such er- 
rors of judgment on the home front. 
The apparent paradox stems from the 
inherent vitality of the nation and from 
the failure of public policy to apply 


economic ideas adapted to its economy. ~ 


This nation increased its normal pro- 
duction 250 per cent, with a labor force 
capable of increasing less than 30 per 
cent. It built a war industry that repre- 
sents an investment more than twenty 
times the value of its great automobile 
industry—itself a miracle of growth in 
30 vears. Its war industry represents a 


-value equal to half of all the 19359 


American industry. This war industry 
alone outproduces Germany and Eng- 
land combined. In agriculture, the na- 
tion is producing 30 per cent more than 
in 1959. It has helped to feed the world, 
while it has given every American more 
food than he has ever consumed before. 

The demands of war have always 
meant that civilian needs must be cur- 
tailed. Yet we have not only met un- 
paralleled war demands, but have also 
produced a total of more civilian goods. 

This record is the product of a system 
hased upon freedom of economic effort, 
of scientific inquiry and of political ex- 
pression. 

While our people have been doing 
this at home, they have refuted one of 
the hoariest of clichés, which is that, in 
war, a whole people is mobilized to fol- 
low implicitly the policies created by its 
government. On the home front and on 
the economic side, government did little 
more than set a casually conceived high 
production goal, 


Fundamental in a government’s 
duty, while the economic system turns 
to war purposes, is so to apply govern- 
mental regulations as to prevent finan- 
cial disorder and inflation. But in its 
handling of controls, government has 
exhibited the same confusion of purpose 
that it has shown in years of peace. 

In financing the war, it followed the 
easy way of relymg upon the commer- 
cial banks. This means the pouring of 
new money into an already rising tide 
of purchasing power, 
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In controlling the economy, it neg- 
lected the sound policy of absolute and 
universal controls and attacked the sit- 
uation piecemeal. It wasted effort on 
details and permitted essentials to get 
utterly out of hand. 

Its labor policy had no consistency, 
It might have imposed a policy of wage 
freezing or it might have tied wages to 
the cost of living. It tried to do a little 
of both and, as a result, it was thrown 
into confusion. 

_ Its efforts to control and direct public 
opinion consisted of jumping from reor- 
ganization to reorganization. 

In controlling food prices, it content- 
ed itself with hopping from veto to 
veto. It kept cattle and hogs on the 
farms by its price policies and, at the 
same time, lessened the supply of feed 
for them. It kept meat off the market 
when.it was needed and then, when con- 
servafion was in order, flooded the mar- 
ket. It paid for not planting, and it 
paid bonuses for more processin«. 

It shouted warnings about inflation 
and then begged people to buy fixed in- 
vestments. It promulgated grandiose 
and ill-conceived plans for postwar “se- 
curity” schemes, while it neglected its 
major job of making -sure that there 
would be a future in which anything 
would be secure. 

Meanwhile, the common sense of the 
people prevailed over all the advice of 
its leaders. Those leaders predicted an 
astronomical “inflationary gap,” but the 
people calmly forestalled that gap by 
more production of civian goods, on 
one hand, and by unparalleled  sav- 
ings, on the other. The people, not 
the government, have prevented wild 
inflation. 
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This corner believes that the man 
who did most to win this war is Junius 
Q. Public. In the failure to understand 
this public lies the basic source of the 
economic mistakes of these two years. 
This Administration, up to the advent 
of war, had never decided whether to 
trust the traditional economic habits of 
the country or to try for a new eco 
nomic deal. It carried its indecision into 
the war. 

Only a great country could survive 
these mistakes. But it is not an on 
potent country, It will win this war de- 
spite its mistakes, but it cannot wil 
peace at home until its public policies 
conform to economic reality. 
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Tick-Tock... Titk-Tock.. ITS WAITED YEARS FOR CHRISTUAS 23 ! 
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WHEN YOU SIP IT...when you roll its silky smoothness across your tongue... 
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you're tasting these things. You’re tasting a whiskey that started finer, we believe, 


td 


than any whiskey ever known. You're tasting the result of long and leisure years 


f A SUPERB 
in which it ripened to perfection. You’re tasting Old Charter—a friend for life! 


AMERICAN 
WHISKEY 
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Naturally, since no Old Charter is being distilled for the duration we are allo- 
ccting our existing supply as fairly as we can. So, if your favorite bar and 
store are temporarily out of Old Charter, you'll find it well worth waiting for. 
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BUY MORE WAR BONDS—TODAY! 


Tr: is Whiskey is 7 Years Old + Straight Bourbon Whiskey » 90 Proof + Bernheim Distilling Company, Inc., Louisville, Kentucky. 
Tine in! Schenley’s “Cresta Blanca Wine Carnival” with Morton Gould Orchestra and Alec Templeton. Every Wednesday Evening, C.B.S. 
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Ivan knows... 
Sweetness is a 
Materiel of War 





In the bitter cold of an Eastern 
winter front, tea is a vital matériel of 
war. But, to satisfy the Russian inner 
man, tea must be sweet as well as strong 
and hot. How could this need be met 
when the Nazis held or destroyed the 
high-tonnage beet sugar areas of the 
Ukraine? 

Saccharin Monsanto has been the answer. Large quan- 
tities have been flowing to our ally these many months. 


Sweetest substance known to man, a single pound 
of saccharin has the sweetening power of 400 to 550 pounds 
of sugar. That, too, is important in terms of vital convoy 
space and for quick and easy distribution from the docks 
to widespread fighting fronts and remote interior points. 


A strangle hold once was held by Germany on world 
production of saccharin, though the product was dis- 
covered in an American laboratory. That hold was broken: 
in 1901 when Monsanto Chemical Company was ‘formed. 
The first product of the infant company was saccharin . 
forerunner of the hundreds of Monsanto Choutiegly mad 
today. 

Just another instance where free Knaitesing enterprise, 
producing something new through the initiative of every- 
day people and at the risk of private capital, is serving our 


allies today as it will serve the world of peace tomorrow. 


Monsanto CHEMICAL CoMPANy, St. Louis (4). 


SACCHARIN MONSANTO is produced as white crystals or as a 
powder. It is derived from coal tar, salt, sulphur, air and water. It is widely 


_ used domestically for tobacco; for tooth pastes and powders, mouth washes 


and for ‘droge where the use of sugar is not desirable and the element of 
nutrition is not involved. Because it has no nutrient 
value, saccharin is often prescribed in tablet form for 
diabetics and for those who must avoid sugar for health 
or diet reasons. During the sugar shortage of World War I, 
saccharin was in daily use by millions of soldiers and civili- 
ans for several years. 
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a two-year period, flies over Monsanto's 
executive sek, in St. Louis and over Monsanto plants at Anniston, Ala., and 
n. The wet era Production Award also has been won by 
ive Sionmanto pl plants at St. Louis, Mo., Monsanto, Ill., Karnack, Texas, and 








